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Editorial 


“Your old men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall 
see visions” (Joel 2:28). It was joyful news to all Catholics that 
a revered old man has been granted a vision of Christ, even 
though the disclosure caused pain to Pope Pius XII. When the 
announcement was made and later confirmed there was hardly a 
ripple of surprise either in the Catholic or secular press. This does 
not seem to have been a silence of skepticism; rather it was an 
implied acceptance of a sign of the close relationship of Christ 
to His Vicar. It was a rare happening, but not entirely unexpected. 

St. Thomas Aquinas writes concerning visions under the gen- 
eral heading of gratuitous graces. He accepts St. Augustine’s di- 
vision of supernatural visions into the corporal, imaginary, and 
intellectual. The vision of Christ granted our Holy Father seems 
to have been of the sensible order, in that the apparition was ex- 
terior, but undoubtedly it was accompanied by intellectual vision 
which enabled His Holiness to see and penetrate its meaning 
(St. Thomas, De veritate, q. 12, a. 12). 

Aquinas discusses St. Paul’s vision in several articles. With 
Augustine he is of the opinion that Paul saw God in His essence, 
but he declines to speculate on the manner of the vision. He ap- 
proves Augustine’s judgment: “If the Apostle doubted the mat- 
ter (the mode of his rapture) who of us will dare to be certain 
about it’? That seems to be the reaction of theologians to the 
vision of Pope Pius. He saw Christ. That is enough. 

St. Thomas states that visions and other charisms “are the ef- 
fect of a special love which God bears toward the soul which 
strives for Him in detachment and disinterested love” (Summa 
theol., Ila Ilae, q. 28, a. 3). All of his children who have experi- 
enced the solicitude and devotion of their Holy Father will con- 
cur as to the fitness of the favor. In His pity and in His infinite 
understanding God knows how much we need such reminders that 
Christ is always very close to Peter, and through Peter to His 
little ones. 

JOHN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 
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Victory Over Self 


Melchior Cano, O.P. 


INTRODUCTION 


INCE it has been obscured by more imposing Latin works, 

today Fray Melchior Cano’s Treatise on the Victory over 
Self is known only to a small audience. Yet it is a solid guide to 
Christian asceticism. In this sense it is typical of its author. 

Hostile to mysticism, obscurantism, whatever seemed esoteric 
or devious in religion, this friar was also opposed to that sub- 
jective religious sentimentality which is associated with individ- 
ualism; he stressed principles and practices founded upon solid 
norms of orthodox dogma and morality. Thus he deliberately 
rejected “intuitive,” “personal,” or excessively emotional inter- 
pretations characteristic of Platonic and NeoPlatonic schools. 
To these he preferred strict Aristotelian-Thomistic methods. For 
this he possessed more than adequate preparation. As professor of 
theology at Alcala de Henares and later at Salamanca, Cano was 
known for profundity of scholarship and vigor of expression, 
gifts he employed effectively at the Council of Trent. Here rigid 
orthodoxy combined with unwavering gravity of character to im- 
bue him with an almost belligerent spirit wherever principles were 
affected. To Cano, the Illuminati, like others of excessively in- 
dividualistic tendency, were suspect. 

Based on consideration of the seven deadly sins and-their rem- 
edies, the pattern of the present work is simple indeed. For ears 
attuned to the dulcet modulations, the argent phrases or glowing 
metaphors of a Bossuet or a Newman, there is something stark 
and ungraceful about Fray Melchoir Cano’s style. But it is the 
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rudeness of the Cross, the rough harshness of the dying God-man 
which transfuses this Treatise. Nevertheless what his discourse 
lacks in rhetorical adornment, in flowing eloquence, is more than 
compensated for by the sober sincerity of his expression. Avoid- 
ing extravagant flights of fancy or mere verbal embellishment, he 
is vigorous, realistic, uncompromising in his statement of fun- 
damental moral truths. Completely stripped of subtlety and equi- 
vocation, his assertions breathe the spirit of Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount. 
EDWARD JAMES SCHUSTER 


TREATISE ON THE VICTORY OVER SELF 
PROLOGUE 


With no little astonishment I have often asked myself why, 
when nature has formed us of spirit and flesh—the latter wretch- 
ed and perishable, the former divine and everlasting—each of us 
to the limit of his ability should be continually anxious about the 
body and not the spirit. By contrast we exhibit strange indiffer- 
ence as to whether or not we have a soul, or whether that soul 
has any special needs. There is no one who will not select the 
best clothes he can find in order to cover his body; indeed, there 
are imany who garb themselves in rich purple, in scarlet or deli- 
cate silks, not because they need them to cover their nakedness 
or protect them from the cold, but to confer more grace and 
sheen to what covers their persons. Thus we daily see persons 
who not only neglect to clothe their souls with rich or beautiful 
garments, but do not even begin to weave the cloth of any good 
habit with which to cover and adorn the principal part of their 
person. 

But what shall we say of those who explore fields and woods, 
mountains and valleys, the seas and the skies with incredible dil- 
igence merely for the delight of that frail flesh which a few 
days will destroy and reduce to dust? Although a poor and sim- 
ple hut suffices for their insignificant bodies, yet to provide vain 
satisfaction they bring choice stones and polished marbles from 
all over the world to build proud, extensive palaces and feed 
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without limit their own vanity and the vain curiosity of others. 
Yet they pay no attention to the heavenly and divine portion of 
their person, how it shall subsist, where it shall dwell. Instead they 
imprison it more and more in the narrow cell of their bodies; 
they feed it with the bitter leaves of vice instead of the sweet 
fruit of virtue. 

Besides this, if we feel pain in our fragile bodies, we attempt 
in every way to recover the health we have lost. Yet no one is 
concerned if the soul is sick. On the contrary, we flee from those 
remedies, those spiritual medicines which are offered to us free 
of charge, though we spare no effort or expense to cure the ail- 
ments of the body. No one wishes to wear a torn coat or a dirty 
shoe, or will tolerate even a slight twinge in his foot, no matter 
how slight the pain it causes him. Yet in our poor souls we suf- 
fer a thousand scars, a thousand pains and wounds, as though we 
cared nothing for its appearance, its health and purity. You will 
find women who make two or three trips about the house, not 
for a ring which they have mislaid, but merely to find a mis- 
placed needle. But no one seems astonished if a most precious 
soul is lost, a prize so great that God gave His blood and life for 
it. There is no one to look out for it, I say, no one to be alert to 
it, that the words of Scripture may be fulfilled: ‘Infinite is the 
number of fools.’”’ But in the midst of innumerable afflictions 
and evils the discipline and restraint of the righteous is more ap- 
parent. For even in this God is so considerate, takes such cog- 
nizance of human freedom, that He compels no one to serve Him, 
though making clear to all their obligation to do His will. He 
acts thus so that when men realize the difficulty of saving their 
souls by the self-evident experience of so many who are lost, they 
may thus become distrustful of themselves and recognize that the 
divine mercy brings them true salvation. Finally, the wisdom of 
God is revealed to effect other hidden purposes, as the Prophet 
says: ““The wicked walks on every side, when the vilest men are 
exalted.” 1 

If a philosopher were asked whence come the large numbers 
of the wicked, he would surely reply that it is precisely because 
they everywhere wander about that there are so many, for virtue 





1Ps. 12:8. 
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consists in moderation whereas vice resides in extremes—yjust as 
in a circle with center and circumference, there are few who 
would reach the precise center, while many find some point on 
the circumference (since for the former skill and control are re- 
quired, but not for the latter). So also there is difficulty in ob- 
serving that moderation which virtue requires. For here rule and 
discipline are needed, while it is also necessary to determine di- 
rection exactly; but there are few who can do this. On the other 
hand, anyone can without effort incline from the norm or bal- 
ance to the extremes, for this is easy. Consequently it is not sur- 
prising that so many wander about aimlessly, since men are 
natural enemies of effort, but friends, on the contrary, of what 
is done without exertion. 

Although human philosophy is satisfied with this reason, it 
seemed better to the prophet David to direct this multitude of 
sinners toward the depths of divine wisdom. Because in truth, 
when well considered, it is a vast deception to think that less ef- 
fort is required to be sinful than virtuous, just as the man who 
wanders about aimlessly expends more effort than one who walks 
along a straight road. 1 would show this more clearly if it were 
consistent with such a short work as this, whose title is Victory 
over Self,? that is, over one’s own vices and passions. Indeed, this 
is not so difficult an undertaking as some may believe, for unques- 
tionably in a lifetime we encounter more difficulties when we 
allow ourselves to be led by our passions than if we controlled 
them. Nor is there any road so rough that God’s grace will not 
make smooth and agreeable for him who exerts an effort to start 
out right. This is especially true when men find a faithful guide 
who knows how to lead them little by little to the end of their 
journey. As I noted how few books in our own [Spanish] language 
observe and teach this correctly, I resolved to devote a few days 
to writing this treatise, deriving the best portion of it from an 
Italian work written by a man of lofty mind and experience in 
spiritual struggles.* 





2Cf. The Imitation of Christ, Bk. III, chap. 53: “The perfect victory is to 
triumph over self.” ; 

3 The original work by Fray Juan Bautista de Crema (1530) was summar- 
ized by a Canon Regular of Fermo, Italy, Don Serafino Aceto de Portis, and 
published in Italian in 1546; this in turn was translated into Spanish by Buen. 
aventura de Cervantes y Morales, Salamanca, 1550. 
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Here the reader will find the origin and cause of each vice, 
and the symptoms by which it can be recognized. He will find 
medicines and remedies suitable for each spiritual disease. He 
will ascertain in what instances the seven sins which are called 
deadly are really mortal, and when they are venial—an explana- 
tion which, so far as I know, has never before been presented in 
our language, and yet for penitents and confessors is more essen- 
tial than any other work that could be written. So far as I am 
concerned, I ask for no thanks, being satisfied with the devout 
hope that all may profit by the work of another, since nothing is 
alien which Christian charity makes it own for the general use 
of the many. 





CHAPTER ONE 
‘THE BATTLEGROUND 


Since man is composed of flesh and spirit, halfway between 
beasts and angels, it is necessary that he share the properties of 
both, that is, sensory functions and reason. With the appetites 
of the former the individual and species are preserved, while 
with the prudence of the latter man preserves moderation in his 
appetites, so that he may not exceed the limits which nature 1t- 
self has imposed on him.* 


Usually theologians call these two parts the lower and the high- 
er parts, not only because one is of its nature and condition low, 
earthy, the other high and heavenly, but also because the former 
is subordinate to the latter, while the latter remains superior to 
the former; the sensory nature, being blind, is rightly led by that 
which has eyes and prudence to guide it. The sensitive part, 
moreover, has two qualities, the irascible and the concupiscent. 
The latter longs for those sensual delights which are established 
for the body’s sustenance as well as the preservation of the hu- 
man race. Like a guard and support for its companion,, the iras- 
cible quality exists to oppose what is harmful, to foster what is 
healthful. For if the pleasure which exists in sensual things did 
not awaken concupiscence, then the flesh, which is delicate, weak, 





4 Cf. Summa theol., Ia Ilae, qq. 22-25. 
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and hostile to exertion, would cease searching even for what is 
necessary to support life, since there are so many obstacles to ob- 
taining the essentials. Furthermore, if there were no righteous 
wrath to protect the good which the individual already possesses, 
then weak flesh could not long maintain itself among so many 
hostile forces. Therefore both qualities are necessary. Yet if 
reason does not guide them with exceptional skill, then, like two 
runaway horses which are pulling a cart without any brake or 
rein, they will of necessity destroy themselves and whatever they 
are carrying along with them. In this case man will not only be 
like a beast but even worse, since he does not avail himself of that 
quality which is most important in itself—reason—but instead 
uses it for his own annihilation. 


It follows that since attraction or desire for what is pleasur- 
able, or dislike for what is disagreeable, is planted within us 
naturally, this attraction or repulsion cannot be termed vicious or 
praiseworthy except insofar as one or the other overcomes or is 
ruled by reason. This appears in very small children, whose nat- 
ural actions are neither meritorious nor blameworthy, because 
they are not acts of the free will. From this we also conclude that 
the first motions or inclinations [toward sin] are not blameworthy 
in themselves, since it is not within our free power to avoid them. 
But when consent intervenes, then they no longer are the first 
movements in that direction, but rather second or third. The 
passions no longer are indifferent, since they prepare the way for 
judgment and evaluation of what is done within the will’s own 
territory and jurisdiction. 

Thus the best advice is to assert control over ourselves at the 
time of the first attack of these movements. Indeed, when we gain 
a victory over them, they do not return so often nor with such 
intensity, but rather decline little by little until they are stilled. 
In the same way, if they overcome us they are more persistent and 
violent when they return; they overcome reason almost entirely, 
so that sinning becomes a habit. ‘To change this requires much 
greater effort than had we resisted the passion in the first place. 
Thus you observe how important it is to develop good habits 
from the beginning. 


Yet the person with bad habits should not on this account 
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despair. If he labors with persistence and determination it is not 
impossible to replace the wicked habit with a good one, especi- 
ally since in this battle we have the help of God’s grace which in 
an instant can change evil to good, provided that our own efforts 
cooperate with it, for God wills to use our good works for our 
own greater glory. Indeed, the greater our resistence in this con- 
flict, the greater the occasion of merit; the crown will be more 
glorious in proportion as the battle has been more intense. Actu- 
ally, the fiercer the battle here, the more glorious the crown 
there. Thus, in truth, those who are most heavily burdened with 
wife and children, who are weakest in health, find greater physi- 
cal obstacles. Nevertheless, such persons, if they continually turn 
to God in prayer, will be able to achieve the same goal as the 
others, for grace will supply what nature lacks. 

Therefore a man ought never to neglect the task of conquer- 
ing himself, since this is the first command which our master, 
Jesus Christ, gives to His followers in His own school: to deny 
themselves, to hate not only the world but their own bodies.5 
Unquestionably the person who fails in this is usurping the name 
Christian, inasmuch as those who are Christ’s have crucified their 
flesh with its vices and concupiscences, as St. Paul informs us.° To 
be sure, some diseases are more difficult to cure than others; yet 
no one should become despondent on this account, for despair 
makes the illness incurable. This is what usually occurs to the 
scrupulous, who become cowards by reason of excessive intro- 
spection, or rather imaginative exaggeration of their defects, yet 
at the same time do not exert their strength to rise up from their 
fall. In another way the presumptuous fall into the same trap, 
trusting so strongly in the divine pity that precisely where they 
expect to obtain mercy they lose it. In this way what should be 
a knife to cut the bonds of their conscience becomes a rope to 
bind it more firmly. The lukewarm also are only cured with dif- 
ficulty; though they think they are warm they are doubly cold. 
Lacking life, they are satisfied with the mere picture or appear- 
ance of virtue. ' 

Most difficult to cure are those who at one time were in a state 
of grace with God, enjoying the sweetness and gentle comfort of 





5 Matt. 10:38; 14:24 f. 6 Heb. 12:1; Rom. 6:12-14. 
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Jesus Christ, but who afterwards fell into ruin. These are those 
who suffer the greatest fall because they drop from the highest 
elevation, of whom the Apostle says it is impossible that they 
return again to the heights. Nevertheless, though it seems to us 
to be impossible, it is possible for God, for whose skill and power 
no wound is incurable if we fly to Him with unfailing faith in 
His mercy. For Him, I say, who in a flash can change us from 
hesitant and irresolute to bold, from presumptuous to lowly, from 
lukewarm to fervent, from despairing to confident, restoring to 
us not only that pristine grace which we lost, but vastly more and 
greater graces. 

In concluding this chapter I say that if on our part we strive to 
subdue our passions, using that divine help without which our 
every effort is fruitless, we shall achieve victory over ourselves 
and over every vice. 


CHAPTER Two 
GENERAL VICTORY OVER OURSELVES 


Undoubtedly great care and attention are required for a man 
to become a Christian. Indeed one cannot take his place in life 
without first expending time and effort to consider with sobriety 
and repose the forms and ways of living. On this account it is 
expedient to renounce all other affairs for a few days to settle 
this matter before God alone, meditating in our hearts, as is 
written in the Gospel: “The kingdom of God is within you.” ? 
In the course of this meditation, while the blessing and increase 
are God’s the effort must be our own. 

Our first step should be to consider our own state. We note 
that in order to lay siege to our conscience and overcome it, the 
demon first of all reconnoiters to determine its strong points and 
weaknesses. He observes the soul with eyes intent to place his 
artillery where he sees it can do most harm, to break through 
wherever he finds the weakest spot. If he observes that we are 
inclined toward excess in eating or drinking, he seeks to under- 
mine us by gluttony. If we are irascible, he lays a barrage of an- 





7 Luke 17:21. 
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ger upon us. If we are melancholy or despondent, he attacks us 
with despair and sloth. If our faith is weak, he tries us with 
scruples. If we are ambitious and naturally self-reliant, he as- 
saults us with pride. Finally, he examines all our inclinations, 
and where he finds the flint in best position, our sensibilities most 
vulnerable, there he strikes fire. Where he sees powder he drops 
a spark, so that by using us he may more easily consume and an- 
nihilate us. Hence we should employ this same strategy to pre- 
pare our defenses where our flank is most vulnerable; we should 
observe to what we are prone, exerting greater effort in propor- 
tion as the need is greater, strengthening that portion of the front 
which our enemy most probably will attack. For he does not ever 
expect to overthrow us unless he can use us in the conquest of 
our own souls. 

The physician, too, before all else examines the patient’s com- 
plexion and appearance, then proceeds to diagnose the ailment 
and determine its cause. Nor does he expect completely to cure it 
without carefully examining the patient for whom he will pre- 
scribe. We should observe similar precautions in this treatment 
of the soul, in order to determine accurately our natural quali- 
ties. Nor will it be an insignificant remedy to know them. 

When we understand to which vices we are most naturally 
addicted, we should not prepare ourselves for a general campaign 
against all of them together, but rather advance against each 
one separately, beginning with the one which most exhausts us. 
Then when this is vanquished we should attack another. Thus 
by going around seven times, we shall see the walls of Jericho 
fall. They would not fall, however, if we only went around once. 
Besides this we should be especially careful in guarding our 
heart, because from thence proceeds all good and evil. We should 
not permit it to wander about aimlessly in vain thoughts from 
which come vain words, as the Gospel expresses it: “For out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” § From the 
heart, too arise adulteries, murders, and false testimonies. 

It is essential to distinguish the kind of thoughts which oc- 
cupy us, for many of these are vain, like preoccupation with wars 
and other nonessential matters. Many of our thoughts are un- 





8 Matt. 12:34. 
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necessary, such as anxiety about the possible loss of children, 
about debts and similar misfortunes—things which we cannot 
change or remedy. These we should put from us, if only so as 
not to afflict ourselves uselessly, more especially since they cause 
great harm to the conscience. Without hesitation we should re- 
ject every thought of ill-will and revenge, no matter how deep- 
ly it is ingrained in our soul, considering the passion of our 
Redeemer as our defense, meditating on how the blood of Jesus 
Christ blots out entirely the guilt of our wrongs. Above all we 
should exert great effort and perseverance to uproot impure, lust- 
ful thoughts which arise from the devil, the flesh, or our own 
wicked habits. We will do this by fleeing from idleness, from 
associations which bring such thoughts to our minds. By arming 
ourselves with continual prayer, so essential to combating this 
vice, we shall achieve victory over our lust, a special gift of God. 
To conclude, with such beginnings men will conquer and tri- 
umph over themselves. Such is the purpose of this book; such 
also should be the chief purpose of every good Christian. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE VICE OF GLUTTONY 


The first engagement in our spiritual conflict is against glut- 
tony. For as concupiscence inclines us naturally toward eating 
as a natural provision for preserving life, yet in seeking to pro- 
vide what is necessary it leads us to what is superfluous. Hence it 
is very difficult to keep within the limits of our needs, refraining 
from every excessive pleasure in the food we take for such valid 
reasons. For by anticipating mealtime, by exceeding the measure 
of our needs, or by savoring our food with excessive enjoyment 
we readily fall into this vice, from which arise a legion of sins 
that surround the soul and attack it from all sides. In the first 
place, though gluttony is the mother of many vices, its first-born 
son is lust. Thus it is a true saying that a full stomach is a lux- 
urious tomb. Then laziness follows; we cannot lift our hearts on 
high because of the heaviness of the food we have consumed, our 
wings being caught in the snare of the soft flesh. Moreover, with 
the scent of food the head becomes foggy and clouded, so that 
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man is incapable of meditation and prayer, or any other spiritual 
_ctivity. From this arises excessive slumber, accompanied by 
shameful, abominable dreams and filth. From this same source 
come idle talk and chatter; then from what is unproductive we 
pass swiftly to what is harmful, from words to injuries. Our con- 
versation degenerates into slander. Precious time is lost, and 
simultaneously the soul falls quickly into hell. 

It is difficult to conquer gluttony completely, if only because 
it is born with us, and we drink it in with our mother’s milk. It 
is also hard to overcome because it is such an ordinary and con- 
tinual battle that we cannot avoid it. Under the disguise of need 
we conceal excess. Besides this, owing to the apparent lightness 
of this vice we allege many false reasons for preserving life and 
health. Nor do we reflect that God has not placed delight in our 
taste to satisfy the appetite, but only as a seasoning to awaken it, 
in order that the mouth may take only what is required to pre- 
serve the body. But on the contrary gluttony does not consider 
our needs; it looks only to our pleasure. Then by excessive eating 
it destroys that health which temperance preserves. 

Let this be your general rule: whatever you eat or whatever 
you consume without needing it is a sin of gluttony. This you 
will recognize by the following indications: if you anticipate the 
regular hours for meals without grave reason; if, when you have 
eaten what is needed, you eat other foods which are freshly set 
before you; if you could live comfortably with two kinds of food 
but are only satisfied with five or six varieties; if you think that 
abstinence will harm you, and do not decline food that is. not 
necessary; if when slight effort is needed you make many de- 
mands for food; if you disturb the household and quarrel with 
your family because they don’t cook things to your taste; if when 
you have scarcely finished lunch you begin to think and talk 
about dinner; if you eat to satiety; if you eat rapidly, as with 
anxiety, or if on the contrary you eat very slowly, savoring the 
taste of each mouthful; if when you see delicacies or enter into 
gardens and see fruit, you cannot refrain from touching and 
sampling everything; if you like to talk about differences in foods 
and wines; if you are very careful that the dinner hour is punc- 
tual; if, when you are in a subordinate position, you complain 
about deficiencies at table. 
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Finally I say that as you begin to understand this exercise God 
will help you to comprehend what is lacking. Then, having dis- 
covered the wound, you should persistently seek the remedy, be- 
ing uncertain of overcoming the second and third vice until you 
have conquered the first. For this purpose, among many reme- 
dies it is very useful always to have some sacred reading at the 
table, and to listen to it attentively, for unquestionably the soul’s 
spiritual nourishment at mealtime is in proportion to the mod- 
eration we exercise in feeding the body. To be sure, for a lay- 
man such reading at the table may seem a novelty, but I hold 
that in this respect Christians in general are so corrupt that any 
improvement in their status will appear to them as an innova- 
tion. And if you tell them that at least they should keep up some 
worthwhile conversation at the meal, they will inform you that 
this is burdensome advice indeed which deprives them of the 
best dish, which is gossip. Moreover there are even persons who 
consider it troublesome to ask the blessing and say grace at meals. 
For such it suffices to inform them in what instances gluttony is 
a mortal sin, in order that at least they may be on their guard 
against what is most serious, since they pay no attention to venial 
sin. 

The first instance of mortal sin occurs when eating or drinking 
violates some fast established by the Church. The second is when 
this inflicts substantial damage on the body. The third is when 
one loses his judgment through excessive eating or drinking, as 
happens with drunkards. The fourth is when the excesses are so 
great, so expensive and extraordinary, that the alms which are 
cue the poor become consumed in banquets and gluttony, like 
the rich epicure in the Gospel, of whom it is written: “And he 
fared sumptuously every day.’’® Fifthly, when because of the 
splendor and quantity of the food a person is dangerously tempt- 
ed by the meat, and in spite of the danger he nevertheless throws 
oil on the fire. Finally, when one is so enslaved to his own stom- 
ach that he becomes one of that group of whom St. Paul says, 
“their god is their belly.” ?° We can recognize this state when 
some obligation or precept presents itself, but the individual re- 





9 Luke 16:19. 
10 Phil. 3:19. 
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jects it in order not to go counter to his inordinate appetite. This 
much has been said for the benefit of the weak, since those who 
are alert and eager for their own salvation realize that the water 
comes to the mill from far off, particularly with respect to carnal 
vices; they are on their guard in dealing with trivial questions, 
so as not to fall little by little into serious sin. 


Turning now to protective measures against gluttony, the most 
efficacious of all is constantly to bear in mind that bitter gall 
with which our Redeemer was compelled to quench His thirst 
in the last agony. Moreover, if it were possible at every mouthful 
to keep our minds fixed on the wounds of Jesus Christ, this scar 
of ours would be quickly healed. And you will know that you are 
cured when you comprehend that food is given to us as medicine; 
then you will have no greater demand for what is tasty than for 
what is rough, provided it gives you sufficient nourishment. You 
will also recognize this state when it becomes burdensome for 
you to pay tribute to your stomach. If once you free yourself 
from its demands, its slavery, you will experience a continual joy 
in your soul—a sure sign that you have crushed all such enjoy- 
ment in eating as may be foreign to a heart which is filled with 
interior consolation.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Lust 


The next battle appears in a second vice, the hideous sin of 
lust, whose seat is also in concupiscence. If we do not take up 
spiritual arms in this encounter, no defense suffices. The bom- 
bardment is so heavy that if the hand of God does not intervene 
to strengthen our conscience, undoubtedly our entire spiritual 
edifice will collapse, for it rests upon four supports, which are 
the four cardinal virtues. Now if at the first assault the pillar of 
temperance falls, then courage collapses along with it, for man 
lacks strength to conquer his appetite. Simultaneously the light 
of prudence is extinguished, as we observe in the experience of 
carnal persons who, like brutes, are weakened in their appre- 





11 Cf. Summa theol., Ila Ilae, qq. 145-151. 
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ciation of things divine, and even of human values. Finally, jus- 
tice suffers great loss, in not paying to God such merited services 
as to preserve our temple in all decency and purity, though this 
is the sure way to see God, whom only the pure of heart may be- 
hold. This is the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven, where 
all who have lived as angels on earth shall dwell as angels. 


This vice arises in us initially from the senses, as by seeing, 
hearing, and touching things which incite to lust. Following, 
therefore, the example of Job, it is necessary to make an agree- 
ment with each of the senses so that it may not exceed the limits 
of reason. Because if we do not offer resistance to delight at this 
first stage, we immediately jump to the second, which some call 
the cognitive, others the imaginative phase, where evil representa- 
tions are quickened; then thought, fascinated by the pleasure of 
what it beholds, is called “sluggish cogitation.” Thus it is neces- 
sary, before the powder ignites, at once to occupy the imagination 
with good things, so that the wicked thoughts may be restrained 
and forced to yield to the good; for, as the saying goes, “one nail 
comes out with another.’’ Where this is not done, reason itself 
immediately begins to be affected by this poison, which always 
attacks the most vulnerable spot in those who do not take pre- 
cautions on this score. However, if temptation persists even when 
these measures are taken, then fasts, vigils, disciplines are need- 
ed, but above all prayer and meditation, so that on the one hand 
this wicked guest may be killed by mortifications of the body, 
while the soul is supplied with heavenly delights even as divine 
grace leads it to despise carnal pleasures. Then let the believer 
be sure that the monster will flee to the last habitation, taking 
up its residence in the will. For it is in consenting that the evil 
thought should continue that the will conceives and brings forth 
mortal sin. 


It should be carefully noted that the consent of the will has 
many degrees. One is called sensual, as for example without 
harmful intention to touch someone‘s hand and enjoy this con- 
tact; I say, to enjoy a certain kind of bodily pleasure. This you 
will recognize in fact by modification and excitement of the 
flesh. If this is no more than natural pleasure arising from touch- 
ing gently, as could occur between two women who innocently 
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touch hands, then this instance does not belong to the vice which 
is here discussed. The second degree is in the cogitative faculty, 
when the will almost purposefully attempts to deceive itself, per- 
mitting the evil thought to continue and taking pleasure in it— 
a danger which sometimes threatens widows in thinking of their 
former relations with their husbands. The third is conditional 
consent, as when a man wishes that such and such a pleasure 
were lawful, or regrets that it is forbidden. Here there is danger 
for unmarried women in imagining how they would enjoy them- 
selves with this or that man, if he were their husband. Speaking 
in Scholastic terms, all these are known as interpretative consents, 
because it is interpreted and stated that the will desires a partic- 
ular sensual pleasure, since though the will can and should re- 
ject this, it does not, but rather allows the thought to remain in 
the sensory appetite. There are some who, particularly in the 
third case, exempt the Christian from mortal sin; this is not cer- 
tain, though probable. However, one cannot deny the danger of 
consenting, for if the believer does not flee from it, according to 
the Wise Man he shall perish in it.’ This is substantiated by 
personal experience for those who, without such proof, would 
not believe it. The final degree of sin is with absolute, premed- 
itated determination, where the will expressly consents to the 
evil, though it may not commit the act either through fear of 
disgrace, from some other purely human consideration, or be- 
cause he lacks opportunity to consummate the wicked desire. Yet 
the guilt of sin already exists, even though outward execution of 
the act is omitted. 


Moreover, as was stated at the beginning of this short treatise, 
from filthy thoughts one usually progresses to filthy acts. Who- 
ever begins to go down the first stairs, step by step will continue 
on his way till the last. Without being aware of it he will fall 
into the abyss, where he will recognize those self-evident faults 
which were hidden—those things which in the wanderings of his 
imagination he was accustomed to dwell upon, thoughts which 
threatened the very fall which he afterwards experienced. 


Let us consider, then, the quality of the evils which arise 





12 Prov. 13:19; 14-6. 
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from this single vice. In the first place it makes new birds of the 
night who, like owls or other noctural creatures, cannot raise 
their eyes to any brilliance or beauty in the heavens. Then, too, 
man becomes inconsiderate, fearing no injury or shame, with no 
regard for the good which is lost or the evil which befalls. In- 
deed, the vice to which he is chained leads him about blindfold- 
ed, like an animal turning a windlass or water pump, or as the 
Philistines led Samson about after they had blinded him at the 
mill. 


Finally, reason becomes so blinded that the love which should 
be directed toward the soul is turned to the body; nor can 
man now imagine any other paradise except to wallow in the 
mire of lustful pleasures. If sometimes he lifts his eyes to God, it 
is either to ask for worldly favors, or temporal benefits, since he 
neither desires nor esteems other blessings. At times this loath- 
some vice actually brings a man to feel dislike for God and things 
divine, so that he wants only that which is not opposed to his 
own perverted desires. Reading holy books is hateful to him, 
decent conversation bores him, prayer antagonizes him; he des- 
pairs of personal holiness, sanctity in others irritates him, advice 
from human beings annoys him, divine inspiration disturbs him. 


Finally, all good advice angers him, since this wretched pleas- 
ure holds his soul captive to such a degree that it makes him hate 
whatever restricts joys of the flesh. It hurts him to think that 
there are laws which oppose his behavior; he abhors the thought 
of hell, or reminders of his sins, or that there is such a thing as 
immortality of the soul, an eternity in the next life, with only 
brief respite here, and then an end to his present pleasures. It 
follows that faith is only the bitter gall amid the honey of his 
joys. When he is confronted by the felicity of the virtuous, or the 
perpetual damnation of the wicked, he falls into a deadly des- 
pondency, begins to vacillate in his faith, is lost in a confusion of 
conflicting thoughts. This is the Babylon which self-love has 
built, growing from day to day till it defies God and His divine 
ordinances. Such is the tail, the end of this monstrous serpent 
which confronts us with such a soft and flattering: face; such is 
the conclusion of the vice of lust, which little by little comes to 
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devastate the whole structure of virtue to its very foundations.’ | 


CHAPTER FIVE 


REMEDIES AGAINST LUST 


As a consequence it is necessary so to brace and strengthen our- | 


ee 


selves as to overcome this vice, first of all recognizing the root | 


whence it arises, which is chiefly idleness—that very cesspool of 


lustful thoughts. We shall banish such indolence by continuous 
practices adapted to each individual’s own nature and needs. I 
say adapted, since every exercise is not suitable for all persons; 
for those who are physically strong it is best to bury themselves 
in bodily tasks, while those activities which are most helpful to 
our neighbors will also prove most advantageous in combating 
this weakness if they are always combined with some prayer. But 


persons who are weak or delicate should exert all their efforts | 


and powers in interior exercises like reading, meditation, prayer. 

Yet even with all these we shall not be able to defend ourselves 
from this beast unless we bind its feet. I refer to gluttony which, 
as we considered earlier, disposes us very readily toward lust. And 
above all we should avoid association with those persons who, 
by their presence or words, lead us to this vice. In short we must 
tear out these and all other roots, not only cutting off the evil 
growth appearing above ground, for in three days it will grow 
again. We are not eliminating these evil results if we do not re- 
move those means or instrumentalities which step by step lead 
us to such consequences. To this purpose God commanded Lot 
and his wife not to look back as they fled from Sodom and 
Gomorrah, telling them also not to halt at any near-by spot. The 
need for this is illustrated by the fate of that thoughtless wife who, 
believing there was no more danger, looked back and was changed 
into a pillar of salt, because she wanted to be wiser than was 
appropriate, not realizing that whoever wants to free himself 
from Sodom should not look back, to say nothing of falling into 
other, more proximate occasions of sin. In fact whoever does not 
flee from vice will be unable to avoid its effects. Nor is it neces- 





13 Cf. Summa theol., Ila Ilae, qq. 152-156. 
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sary in proof of all this to adduce the outstanding example of 
Dina, daughter of Jacob, or that of David, king of Israel, since 
instances are as numerous as the days of the week. 

How many persons promise amendment with a thousand oaths 
when they confess their sins at the beginning of Lent! Yet with- 
out avoiding the first occasion, like dogs to their vomit, like swine 
to their mire, they return to their first (and favorite) lust! God 
grant that confessors and penitents may open their eyes to see 
how this is the chief cause of so many lapses and reversions to 
sin; that falling and falling again through slight excesses and poor 
discipline, man never is cured! Sleeping in soft beds, eating 
delicious, highly seasoned foods, wearing beautiful, soft fabrics, 
garbing oneself in perfumed, expensive clothes—in conclusion, 
leading a pampered life—all this is not in itself sinful, yet such 
it is that St. Paul could say of it: “But she that liveth in pleasure 
is dead while she liveth.” 1 Laughing, gossiping, joking or utter- 
ing questionable expressions may not be evil in itself. But the 
Apostle, seeing what follows from all this, considered it grave 
indeed, for he said: “But fornication, and all uncleanness, or 
covetousness, let it not be once named among you, as becometh 
saints; neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which 
are not convenient: but rather giving of thanks.” % The Holy 
Ghost gave him to understand that whoever would be chaste must 
avoid uncontrolled glances, unclean talk, dangerous conversation, 
luxurious living, the reading of unclean books, or thinking about 
obscene topics, for sooner or later from such roots spring forth 
the fruits of lust. Even if these may not always result from the 
former, it is not blameless either to love the cause of our fall, or 
not to despise it, even though you yourself may not (on this oc- 
casion) actually fall into sin. Not to remove the wood from this 
fire is to fan it; not to remove the object of this passion is to 
inflame it. 

Assuming that we wish to stand firmly we cannot place our- 
selves near the steep abyss, for the place is so dangerous that even 
the steadfast will slip—-how much more those who are less stable, 
whose very weakness makes them distrust themselves! For how- 








14] Tim. 5:6. 
15 Eph. 5:3 f. 
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ever slight it may be, the occasion presses upon those who are 
weak, particularly in this struggle where victory is greater in 
proportion as the combat becomes more severe. 


Here it is necessary to knock insistently at the gate, to storm 
the heavens with frequent prayer, for the virtue of chastity, as 
was already explained in the second chapter, is above our unaid- 
ed powers, and a special gift of God. Even if you assure me that 
you have often beseeched God for this mercy but have not been 
heard, I tell you that the promise of our Lord Jesus Christ can- 
not be false: ‘““Everyone that asketh, receiveth.” ‘* And this is true 
unless you pray only with the lips, so that God’s promise is not 
involved, or if when you pray you do not remove the obstacle at 
your side which impedes this grace. ‘The prayers which St. Jerome 
offered up at Rome profited him little until he left the obstacles 
behind him, until he learned in the desert that this battle is won 
by flight and prayer. Thus you may be sure that if you exert 
yourself, if you ask God for this grace with fervent desire rather 
than with words only, undoubtedly you shall emerge victorious 
from this struggle. Yet remember always to remain lowly in your 
attitude, because humility preserves chastity, while boasting, eith- 
er from pride in this gift which we possess, or from contempt for 
our neighbor who does not now have the gift, will, by a righteous 
decree of God, cause us to lose both what we did not deserve from 
God and to fall into that very weakness for which we had no 
mercy when it existed in our neighbor. 


Now if you wish to know when you have acquired this excel- 
lent virtue of chastity, examine whether your soul is inflamed 
and dedicated to outward and inward purity. Because as the 
presence of an unrestrained, burning passion of the flesh is an 
indication that you are enslaved by filthy lust, so, on the contrary, 
when your love turns toward purity and decency it is a sign that 
you possess this virtue, especially when in dealing with people 
who provoke us to sin, or when unclean topics are presented to 
the senses, neither soul nor body is attracted toward what is in- 
decent. For as the lustfulness of glance in persons who are in- 
decent calls forth uncleanness, so one who is truly chaste is not 
defiled when he beholds lascivious sights, but rather experiences 





16 Matt. 7:8. 
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an increasing desire for this virtue, along with abhorrence and 
loathing for the filth which he sees. So we read of St. Agnes that, 
being brought to a public square, not only was her purity unaf- 
fected, but what was unclean was made pure, so that at the 
presence of her chaste body and spirit wicked women were chang- 
ed into dwelling places of pure angels. 


(To be continued) 








A Call to Fortitude 


Dorothy Dohen 


O MANY Catholics the work fortitude conjures up the name 

of one of the gifts of the Holy Ghost which they laboriously 
memorized in preparation for their confirmation—and it con- 
jures up very little more. The fact that catechism memory work 
often excludes conveyance of any real meaning has left many 
lay people with a supply of empty words, mere labels for goods 
the value of which they do not know. This article cannot pre- 
tend to be any formal, theological discussion of fortitude; at most 
it can hope to show the good of fortitude by the way of indirec- 
tion. It is the result of a combination of personal and collective 
experience in trying to lead a Christian, apostolic life in the 
world. 





THE BRAVERY OF YOUTH 


The bravery of the young is a gay thing, dramatic and intense. 
Youthful fortitude is evoked as soon as the enemy is identified, as 
youthful greatheartedness is evoked as soon as the ideal is re- 
vealed. To battle against the villain and to work out of devotion 
to the hero is an easy thing, at once appealing and impelling. 
And this, almost regardless of who or what the hero or ideal is, 
or who or what the villain or enemy. The childish division of 
the combat along the lines of ‘“‘good guys” and “bad guys,” and 
the identification with the hero who in a simple clear-cut strug- 
gle subdues the “bad guys”; and the adolescent division of his 
immediate world into “our team” and “their team” with a sports’ 
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victory the issue at stake, bear some resemblance to the young 
Christian’s point of view as he enters the fray. He recognizes 
the enemy; he has been told often, whether in his Catholic school 
or college or more specifically in his Catholic Action group about 
the “evil of the world.” He knows his goal: to restore all things 
in Christ. He thinks he knows quite clearly the nature of his 
enemy (the world). Frequently, too, he has been assured that he 
has the means and the courage to conquer it. 


So the youthful apostle sets out. The vision he sees and the 
love that impels him, do serve him well. It would be silly to say 
that his fortitude is a piddling thing just because he lacks knowl- 
edge of the world he is facing, or of the depths of the struggle 
which must necessarily ensue. And his courageous love often does 
impel him to try his wings, to stretch out and strain his capacities 
to their limit. The rather slow-moving, easy-going boy finds him- 
self taking an unpopular stand among his acquaintances who had 
previously relied on his ready acquiescence. The timid, retiring 
girl finds herself asking for the floor at a public meeting. Any- 
one who has watched the development of young people in a 
Catholic Action group knows that such instances are fairly com- 
mon. Fortitude is a reality in their lives, and no one should gain- 
say it. But gradually age, experience, and growing grace make it 
assume a different character. “The virtues grow together as the 
fingers of one’s hand,” and the young Christian’s fortitude in- 
creases in harmony with his growing prudence. For gradually it 
dawns that the Christian’s personal battle for his salvation and 
his partaking in the social warfare of the Church are not simple 
contests. This is no two-minute duel, nor for that matter any 
decisive atom-bombing. This war is stretched out, prolonged. 
Isolated acts of bravery, spectacular forays are insufficient. The 
division of good and evil, moreover, is not as apparent as he 
thought at first. 


This enlightenment can be as disconcerting as it is confusing. 
He comes to see evil in what he thought was all good. He is 
even more shaken sometimes to see good in what he thought was 
wholly evil. And, worst of all, he discovers that some of his most 
courageous stands were rather pointless, and some of the reforms 
he bravely strove for made conditions worse than they had been 
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before. He cut off the head of evil and has found a new, more 
hideous head appearing in its place. What to do, how to face this 
new knowledge? At first it may seem to him (especially when he 
is viewing the actions of the Christians who are two steps ahead 
of him in this discovery) that this so-called deepening prudence 
is a compromise with evil, a laying down of arms, a refusal to 
fight. Then he may discover that it takes more fortitude para- 
doxically to face the fact that the world—the order of time— 
is the field of the wheat and the chaff (and the chaff cannot al- 
ways be uprooted lest the wheat be damaged) than it did to do 
his former aggressive uprooting of evil. “Suffer it to be so until 
the harvest.’ Suffer it to be so—the pain of this endurance can 
be a great one. Slowly the Christian learns by experience the 
truth of the words “that the principal act of fortitude is en- 
durance.”’ 

But one can endure only if one knows the terms of the battle. 
One does have to know who the enemy is, even though often 
he comes in the guise of a friend. This endurance of the world 
as it is—of the admixture of good and evil—in no way implies 
sloth in changing bad conditions or in making way for temporal 
reforms conducive to a Christian life. On the contrary, accept- 
ing the world as it is implies full recognition of the potentialities 
for good in the world, as well as facing the fact of error and evil. 
Not regarding it from under a veil of naive illusion or with the 
spectacles of an equally immature disillusion, one strives to ac- 
cept it as it is in God’s sight, which simply is as it is. 


NEED OF COURAGE TO ACCEPT REALITY 


But to accept reality requires courage. A foolish daring that 
masquerades as bravery can challenge an evil the depths of which 
it does not know, or, in the other extreme, a silly timidity that 
says it is prudence can seek to hide itself from the facts of real- 
ity; but to face reality in all its aspects (not, mind you, to do 


anything about it but merely to face it) requires real fortitude. 
This is so proportionately as the world to the individual Chris- 
tian assumes more and more mammoth proportion. Uprooted 
from his ancestors’ small secure community, exposed to the af- 
fairs of the entire globe, the apostle of social reform needs cour- 
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age to take upon himself the world’s complicated problems, as 
well as to accept those complexities in the world’s problems which 
he cannot understand nor resolve. The obligation of striving for 
their solution and the necessity of enduring the trial of not un- 
derstanding them is proportioned to the individual’s intellectual 
capacity and opportunities. The development of the H bomb is 
an obvious example of a source of fear which is too big for the 
individual wrestling with the thought of it, and which requires a 
fortitude, it would seem, previously unknown. Automation, too, 
is another modern development that, in a sense, dwarfs man. A 
carpenter’s error in judgment in making a door, or the farmer’s 
jailure to get in his hay, is a trial for the individual concerned 
to endure; but it is a situation which he can comprehend. Auto- 
mation is completely beyond the ordinary man’s ken; he will be 
swept along with it. Yet he will (or he may) have to accept and 
act courageously in a world in which automation prevails. 


Not only the larger social conditions but interpersonal rela- 
tionships call forth the practice of fortitude. To endure the more 
dramatic circumstances which are to all appearances unendur- 
able—such as remaining steadfastly faithful when one is the 
innocent party in a divorce, or has to spend long years caring for 
a crochety sick parent or husband—and to endure the little, 
nagging struggles that are humanly inevitable in our dealings 
with human beings, both require fortitude. 


NEED OF COURAGE TO ACCEPT SELF 


But hard as it is to gather courage to accept the world as it 
is, harder still is it to be courageous in accepting ourselves as we 
are. It takes courage to admit our potentialities and talents, and 
it takes courage to admit our human limitations. A congenitally 
weak body, an emotional disorder which is as painful as it is in- 
curable, may be part of the truth about ourselves that we have to 
accept. Greater fortitude to accept ourselves is needed as through 
experience and, above all, with the scrutinizing eye of the Holy 
Spirit, we are led to face ourselves as we really are. 


The force of social pressure is such today that most individuals 
are made to conform to whatever ideal the group holds up. It is 
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even more unfortunate when in certain apostolic groups there 


exists an equally pernicious social pressure which prevents the | 
individual from getting to know himself as he is, or, if he un- | 
wittingly should happen upon self-knowledge, from accepting | 


what he sees if it involves a departure from the pattern he has 
had cut for him. To face oneself, to accept oneself as one is with 


the wounds of original sin and yet with personal potentialities | 


for holiness requires great courage, especially when the individ- 
ual must then go along a way which is different from the mores 
prevailing even in a “holy” circle of people. But as Josef Gold- 
brunner rightly remarks in his Holiness is Wholeness: 1 ‘““A man 
is spiritually healthy if he is living his truth. . . . Authentic sanc- 
tity is always bound up with an authentic human life, and hence 
with the uniqueness, with the limited talents and potentialities 
of the individual—which are his truth.” 

To live one’s truth requires courage—not so much the aggres- 
sive type to argue with those who would make one conform to 
their ideas, but rather the patient, long-suffering endurance im- 
plied in the gradual, often painful, revelation of what one is in 
God’s sight, and into what God expects one to develop. 


CHRISTIAN SENSE OF HUMOR 


It might be well to mention here that while fortitude implies 
taking the struggle for salvation seriously, the Christian would be 
misled if he felt that it meant taking himself seriously. It can be 
said that a sense of humor is the other side of the cloth of forti- 
tude. One can be really brave only when one has had the cour- 
age to face one’s weakness, to really accept it, and to laugh about 
it. It will be readily perceived that in this context “humor’’ is 
in no way identifiable with an intellectual gift, with the ability 
to make witticisms or to crack jokes. Rather it is used here as the 
ability to take oneself lightly, and thus it is quite akin to humil- 
ity. Fortitude (strength) is buttressed by humility (accepting 
one’s weakness). That one can laugh at oneself, one’s limitations, 
one’s vagaries and fears, presupposes that one can see the ridicu- 
lous, ludicrous contrast between what one is now and that for 





1 Pantheon Books: New York, 1955, p. 26 f. 
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which one is destined. Chesterton aptly summed up this situation 
when he wrote that the reason we laugh when a man slips on a 
banana peel is that he has an immortal soul. 

For, the Christian in the midst of his trials can still endure 
patiently and laugh lightly as a child who is too little to take 
being ill seriously and can trust in his parents and the doctor 
to make him well. In the Christian’s humor in the midst of suf- 
fering there is no sardonic shaking-of-fist in the face of capricious 
fate. If he can see and can accept himself as a fool it is not be- 
cause he is ‘““Time’s laughingstock’”—a Thomas Hardy character 
become the butt of a joke cracked among some relentlessly cruel, 
insatiable gods; a character who can then only redeem his dig- 
nity by some senseless show of courage. On the contrary, the 
Christian is a fool in the folly of love. Say if you will that he is 
the butt of a joke, but it is a joke that has a point in which he 
himself freely engages. His fortitude then is a free participation 
in the folly of the Cross; a ready, willing endurance of sufferings 
that are not pointless because “the sufferings of this time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to come.” 

The battle to accept himself becomes increasingly pressing as 
modern man discovers more and more that the “phantoms of 
the night” which molest him are very often phantoms in his un- 
conscious that terrorize and pursue him. Yet in his fears, what- 
ever their source, faith urges him to take courage, to become 
strong in God’s love. As Father Goldbrunner writes in Holiness 
is Wholeness: * 


‘Do not fret over your life, how to support it with food and drink, 
over your body, how to keep it clothed. . . . See how the birds of the 
air never sow, or reap, or gather grain into barns . . . and yet your 
heavenly Father feeds them.” 

This is no rash consolation, implying that Providence will care for 
the children of God. To interpret it thus means that one has failed to 
penetrate to its deeper meaning. It is not a word of consolation at all, 
but a crucial prohibition. The sentence, “I forbid you to fret,” does not 
mean, “I will take your worries upon myself and then all will be well 
with you.” On the contrary, it removes the ultimate safeguards from 
man, it exposes him to total fear. We are to live as carefree as the birds. 





2 Ibid., p. 48. 
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“See how the birds of the air neither sow nor reap nor gather into barns” 
—but we know that not all birds find their grain, that some freeze and 
die of hunger in the snow. That is the decisive point. Ultimately it is 
quite unimportant whether a man dies of hunger, whether he is well 
or ill. God has not undertaken to see that His disciple fare well in this 
life. The human situation could not in fact be demonstrated more clear- 
ly than in this injunction of Christ. It almost makes one dizzy to be 
forced to look into this fearful abyss. But we are not impelled into this 
stupefying insecurity simply to sink resignedly into the inevitable dark- 
ness. That is falsehood, it is against the intentions of life itself. In the 
midst of this fear we are to have the courage to let ourselves go and put 
our trust in another whom we have never seen, to seek an invisible hand, 
to believe in a heart that has passed through every one of our fears 
and now reigns above as Christ the Lord. 


NEED OF CoURAGE TO FACE Gop 


This indeed is a great courage but who is to say it will not be 
ours, especially if we beg unceasingly for it? As we have said, it 
takes courage to accept the reality of the world, to accept what 
we are personally; but it takes the greatest courage of all to face 
God. We may have learned to know Him as He is in His works, 
in the wonders He has created, in His ordering of all things, in 
the Christ He has given us, in the Church which is the Spouse 
of His Son. We may have learned to accept Him and His Will 
as it reveals itself in trial and heartaches and sorrow. But the 
end of the Christian life is to know and love and possess Him 
as He is. To accept God as He is the greatest courage is needed. 
For this is an acceptance of faith in total darkness, growing 
toward the painful knowledge that He is essentially unknow- 
able, that knowing Him experimentally involves a departure 
from our human knowledge and our human ways of knowing. 
if the Christian advances sufficiently far on the way to God there 
comes a time when he has to take courage to leave “‘safe’’ ways 
and well-lit paths and to embark on a route that is as dark as it 
is tortuous. This positive act of the will requires bravery, but 
what desperate endurance it takes not to leave the blackened 
road and seek an easier, more congenial route! If one wants to 
see God one must accept the fact that to walk in His face is ter- 
rible to our humanity. Then takes place a battle of love: not a 
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battle of the soul against God, nor even less a battle of God 
against the soul, but a battle none the less. For the action of God 
in the soul is as so many wounds of love harder to endure than 
the blows of the world. And the soul being purified struggles to 
love and to love in a way and on a level that has been up to now 
quite alien to it. And because the struggle is such a struggle, now 
more than ever the soul fulfills the part of the commandment of 
love which is to love God with all one’s strength. Fortitude. For 
now the soul that has battled against the world and has battled 
against itself is battling its way through the tunnel of darkness. 

There is an excellent book of reminiscences of the Polish Un- 
derground during World War II appropriately entitled The 
Unseen and Silent. It is a book that is tragic and terrible in its 
recounting of seemingly wasted heroism by Poles set upon by 
German Nazis and Russian Communists, and ignored and then 
abandoned by the Allies. The book is a reflection of tremendous 
fortitude, of unimaginably courageous forays against the enemy, 
of remarkably steadfast endurance. But the incident in the book 
which concerns us here is the vivid description of the attempt 
at escape by the Poles through the sewers of the city, when they 
were defeated during the Warsaw uprising. Their struggle 
through these dark, hideous tunnels, sinking at every step into 
awful filth, pulling themselves up to stumble anew over bodies 
of their compatriots—some dead, some still alive but unable to 
go on—can bear some analogy to the Christian’s plight as he 
passes through the tunnel of spiritual purgation. In the most 
bitter desolation, in the most excruciating blackness, stumbling 
and sinking and struggling on, beset by terrors he is unable to 
identify, he follows the course of a tunnel that seemingly has no 
end. His fortitude impelled by hope drives him on. Language 
limps and there are no words for what he must endure. But this 
is a tunnel that does have an end. What the end is like he does 
not know; the end indeed he cannot see. But all that matters he 
does know—at the end of the tunnel is God. 














Self-Dental of a Princess 


Sister Mary Estelle, O.P.| 


N° HALF truth is more pernicious than one that disguises it- 
self as an aid to the maturing of our personality. We all | 
dread frustration and failure; we all want the maximum develop-| 
ment of our latent powers. Hence, when modern psychology and} 
psychiatry tell us that the suppression of our basic instincts will | 
lead to every form of neurosis and that we can achieve personal | 
maturity only by the satisfaction of our natural drives and de- 
sires, there is need to recapitulate the Christian doctrine of per- | 
fection. That neuroses can result from a purposeless, an unwilled, | 
or a misunderstood suppression, we agree. That the findings of | 
modern science can be of real value to us, even in our striving 
for spiritual growth, we also agree. But there is none the less a 
real danger in accepting the statistics of science indiscriminately. 
If there are psychological suppressions which disintegrate and 
stunt the human personality, there is also a self-denial which is | 
healthy and maturing because it is willed for a higher end. All| 
psychology and psychiatry notwithstanding, self-denial has al-| 
ways been and still is a stne qua non of sanctity. Christ said, “If 
anyone wishes to come after Me, let him deny himself.’ + Any 
substitute for self-denial is, therefore, delusory. Any doctrine or 
system which purports to lead us to God through self-denial is 
suspect. To borrow the words of Dom Frederic Dunne, “We can? 
give nothing to God but what we take from ourselves.” 
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A recent Italian biography of Blessed Margaret of Savoy? af- 
fords us an opportunity to review the necessity of denial in 
striving for holiness. In the life of this Dominican blessed, little 
known to English-speaking Catholics, we see the doctrine of self- 
denial more forcefully manifest because the self-denial is often 
radical and sometimes, according to modern psychology, unscien- 
tific. 


THE PRINCESS MARGARET 


To delineate the self-denial of Blessed Margaret, we must turn 
back the pages of the world’s calendar to an evening in 1397, 
when Margaret was a little princess seven years old. She was at- 
tending a magnificent ball at the Castle of Savoy in Chambery. 
She had come from a castle in Pinerolo, the castle of her father, 
Prince Amedeo of Acaia, for the purpose of honoring her cou- 
sin, the fourteen-year-old Count Amedeo VIII, later to be named 
the first Duke of Savoy, and still later to wear the papal tiara un- 
der the name of Felix V. 

The handsome young count loved the beautiful princess Mar- 
garet. He loved her so much that he claimed her for his first dance 
at the ball. It was during their first dance that Amedeo, half 
seriously and half laughingly, asked his cousin to become his fu- 
ture bride. The child princess looked at the boy count but 
seemed not to have heard him. She realized his seriousness only 
when with boyish pride Amedeo continued, “I love you, Margot. 
Our House will grow in power;.the Emperor will raise it to a 
dukedom. You will be duchess and, perhaps, queen. Answer me.” 

“Thank you, Deo,” she stammered blushing, “but I cannot 
accept.” 

“Why? You refuse one sought by twenty other princesses of 
Europe! Why, Margot? Whye” 

“Because, Deo, because—. I cannot explain but what I want 
to say is that an earthly spouse does not last forever, and I want 
one who will always be mine.” 





2 Margherita di Savoia-Acaia sul Trono di Cristo, by Ave Maria di S. Domingo, 
published by Libreria Internazionale Treves di Leo Lupi, Naples, Italy. All the 
material pertinent to Blessed Margaret in the present article has been taken 
from this work, the dialogues being adapted translations from this book. 
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“I don’t understand, Margot.” 

“Really I don’t understand either,” confessed Margaret. “But 
listen, Deo, I have decided not to marry a spouse of this earth. I 
want a prince who will never leave me.” 

“I still don’t understand,” reiterated her cousin. 

“Have you not guessed the name of the Prince who will never 
die? Have you not read the beautiful story of our ancestor Mar- 
garet, daughter of Amedeo the Crusader and sister of Blessed 
Humbert III who was a nun and abbess of the Monastery of 
Bons?” 

“Certainly I have read the story. But I still don’t understand.” 

“What I am trying to say, Deo, is that she chose the Spouse who 
will never die, and I want to do the same. Please don’t tell any- 
one.” 

“Are you mad, Margot? You, so beautiful,.so rich, so gracious!” 

“I don’t think I am mad, Deo. Beauty, riches, and the glory of 
this world change like the stars which I contemplate every night. 
It is the stars that have made me understand. Perhaps it is that 
Prince who calls me thus. I am in love with Him, Deo, but I have 
not spoken of it because—perhaps, I would not be understood.” 

The young count began to laugh. ““What are you saying? And 
you hope, perhaps, that you will be understood by your cousin 
the Count of Savoy? Did this surprising idea really originate in 
your own brain, Margot? And then telling me during our dance!”’ 

“Say rather that you have constrained me to speak, Deo. You 
wanted my answer at once. I could have invented some motive 
for my refusal, but I have preferred to tell you the truth.” 

“Ah, me. The day will therefore come when I shall have to 
reverence you as the mother abbess of some grand monastery? 
You almost make me wish to imitate you! What do you say to 
my entering some monastery, becoming abbot, then bishop, and 
then—pope? Why are you laughing? You as abbess with the sil- 
ver staff and I pope with the tiara on my head and seated on the 
sedia gestatoria! O Margot, I never thought that I could be so 
amused in dancing with you.” 

“Don’t jest, please. For me this is a serious affair. I keep think- 
ing of it at night. However, I am too young. Hence I have not 
said anything to anyone, not even to Mother. So I repeat, promise 
me not to say anything to anyone.” 
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“IT promise, Margot. I will not say a word to a living soul, if 
you won’t tell anyone that I shall be pope! Oh, what a surprise 
we'll give everybody, we two—and what a laugh. Listen. Our 
minuet is about to finish. A last word, Cousin, and this time ser- 
iously. Most Reverend Mother Abbess, your cousin Amedeo of 
Savov—and perhaps future pope—promises not to mention any- 
thing of your abbatial dreams, not even to the air. In return, 
you will let him kiss your staff of abbess, which I hope will be at 
least of gilded silver, will you not?” 

The dance finished, Amedeo was surrounded by a flock of 
female admirers. With a bow to his cousin, he took his leave. 

Five years later, on December 5, 1402, the princess Margaret, 
who had meanwhile suffered the loss of both her parents, was to 
make her first radical act of self-denial. At the death of their 
father, Margaret and her younger sister had been placed under 
the guardianship of their uncle, Prince Ludovico of Savoy-Acaia. 
Prince Ludovico had also assumed the governing of Acaia since 
the Salic Law, which excluded women from dynastic succession, 





| prevailed in all the states of Savoy. 


A religious and peace-loving man, Prince Ludovico had been 
most anxious to find a means of keeping the peace with the neigh- 


| boring state of Monferrato, at the head of which was the Marquis 


Teodoro. At a meeting of the representatives of the two states of 
Acaia and Monferrato held on December 5, 1402, the question 
of continuing or discontinuing the truce effected by Margaret’s 
father was discussed. In those days of faith temporal princes al- 
ways called upon the princes of the Church to act as arbitrators. 
So it was that His Excellency, Enrico Scarcampi, bishop of Acqui, 
was invited by Prince Ludovico and Marquis Teodoro. And it 
was the Bishop himself who suggested the marriage of the Mar- 
quis to Princess Margaret as a means to insure a continuing peace 
between their respective states. The Marquis was a widower, al- 
most forty years of age, and the father of two children, the elder 
being only four or five years younger than Margaret. 

That evening Prince Ludovico faced the ordeal of telling his 
niece. After a few minutes of conversation about indifferent 
things, he referred to the day’s negotiations with Monferrato. 

“But in order to conclude this treaty I need your help,” he 
told the unsuspecting Margaret. 
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“My help? Are you joking, Uncle? Perhaps the Marquis of 
Monferrato wishes in recompense one of my dogs or my little 
white and gray donkey?” 

The Prince forced himself to continue, ““Much more than that, 
my dear child.” 

“And what?” 

“He asks—can you not surmise?—He asks your hand in mar- 
riage.” 

There was a desperate cry as of a wounded animal, then a burst 
of tears. 

“Uncle Ludovico! What have you said? Have I heard aright?” 
And she threw herself into the arms of her uncle, who was him- 
self trembling from head to foot. 

“T said,” he repeated quietly, ‘that the Marquis of Monferrato 
has asked to marry you. For terrible reasons of state, I had to 
promise to present the matter to you.” 


“Uncle, it is not possible! I am not yet thirteen and he is al- 
most forty. Moreover, I must not. I do not wish to marry. I want 
to become a nun.” 

The Prince was taken aback by this sudden confession of his 
niece. ““This is indeed a surprise, my dear, a bolt of lightning 
from a clear sky. Why do you wish to become a nun?” 

“To serve God alone.” 

“But even as the wife of a sovereign you will be able to serve 
God, doing much good to your subjects. One can serve God in 
any state of life. I know there is a great difference in age be- 
tween you and Teodoro, but peace between the two reigning 
houses will be assuféd by this enduring bond. Remember, Mar- 
got, how much your good father suffered because he found him- 
self in continual war with Monferrato. The earth was no longer 
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fruitful and many men died in a struggle which seemed never to | 


end. Moreover, do you not know the great power and fame of 
the Marquis? From the Alps to Sicily, all reigning sovereigns 
wish to have his friendship and every one fears to have him as 
an enemy. The House of Savoy would increase in prestige, and 
Piedmont would finally live in peace.” 

Prince Ludovico then told his niece that the suggestion had 
come from the Bishop and handed her a rolled parchment bear- 
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ing the episcopal seal. He added that he had promised the As- 
sembly to have an answer in three days. 

The Prince loved his brother’s children, Margaret in partic- 
ular. And his heart appreciated the terrific cross he was placing 
upon so young a princess. Before taking his leave, he said in a 
voice filled with love and tenderness: ‘I shall go now, my dear 
child. We both have need to be alone with our consciences. What- 
ever you decide, Margot, I will always be the brother of your 
father. May God inspire you.” 

Her uncle left to visit Father Ermanno at the abbey; and 
Margaret, by one of the secret passages so as not to be seen by 
anyone, hurried to the chapel in her own castle. She entered the 
sanctuary which was in darkness except for the sanctuary light 
and knelt on the highest step before the altar. She was alone. 
Her sister and all the servants had retired for the night, and her 
uncle would probably remain for a few days at the abbey. The 
weight of sorrow on her heart deprived her even of the relief of 
tears. Moving close to the sanctuary light, she unsealed the Bish- 
op’s letter and read: 


To Her Highness, the Most Serene Margaret of Savoy-Acaia, 
Our Beloved Daughter in the Lord: 


Today, December 5, 1402, in the capacity of arbiter of peace between 
Savoy-Acaia and Monferrato, following an inspiration from on high, we 
presented before the reunited Assembly, a proposal of marriage between 
Your Highness and the Marquis Teodoro II of Monferrato. 


Such a marriage would be the only.sure guarantee of a lasting peace 
between the two states. As you have already learned from your most 
august uncle and guardian, the proposition has given the greatest pleas- 
ure, not only to the Marquis of Monferrato but to the full Assembly and 
all of Monferrato. 


I measure, yes, fully and profoundly, the innumerable sacrifices which 
such a step asks of your soul, the more so as I know your intimate desire 
to consecrate yourself exclusively to the service of God. But I also know 
the tenor of the reply which in this matter was given to you about eight 
months ago by the saint of our times, Vincent Ferrer. He, foreseeing that 
he would be far from Piedmont today, when you would have sought his 
advice, entrusted to me since last March the office of replacing him 
temporarily in your regard. Although most unworthy I seek to fulfill his 
mandate. 
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Our well-beloved daughter, we count much on your adherence to what 
we feel is clearly the will of God. In the course of the centuries other 
princesses have willingly accepted a similar sacrifice for the good of 
their people. We are confident, without fear of error, that you will do 
no less. 


In anticipation of your decision, I impart to you with great feeling 
my pastoral blessing in the name of the divine Consoler of our souls. 
i Enrico, Bishop of Acqui 


Even Vincent Ferrer and he was a saint! She understood now 
what the Dominican friar had meant when she had spoken to 
him eight or nine months ago, or only several months before the 
death of her beloved father. On that occasion the pious Prince 
Amedeo had invited the noted Dominican preacher to the castle 
in Pinerolo. For Margaret, who was barely twelve years of age, 
the visit had been providential. It was then that she had con- 
fided to Father Vincent the desires of her soul. 


Before leaving the castle, the Saint had blessed her and said, 
“Beloved daughter, in the name of the Lord, I will be your guide 
until the end of my life.” 

When she had asked him if she would be able to fulfill her ar- 
dent desire to consecrate herself to the service of God, he had 
answered: “God has sublime designs of love and of sorrow over 
you. Many times the service of the divine King will demand that 
you sacrifice yourself for the good of your country and its people. 
Before reaching your desired oasis, you will have to cross the 
tempestuous ocean. But do not fear. Pray always; pray much. 
Those of Savoy know how to wait quietly for the hour of God!” 

Was this the cross which Vincent Ferrer had foreseen for her? 
If it was, how could she say no? Margaret remained for a long 
time in the silence and darkness of the castle chapel. From time 
to time the conflict within her soul made her speak her anguish 
aloud. 

‘Why, my Jesus, have you put into my heart this burning de- 
sire of being Yours alone and then ask me to sacrifice its fulfill- 
ment? ... My Jesus, I accept Your will as expressed by Your two 
representatives on earth. I accept it in the midst of tears, but I 
accept it willingly.” 

From the point of view of the misinformed, Margaret’s sup- 
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it | pression of her heart’s most intimate desire should have resulted 

in some form of schizophrenia. Even from a spiritual point of 
view, some might argue that the sacrifice demanded of Margaret 
o was unwarranted, that she should have refused the earthly nuptial 
_ for the higher state of consecrated virginity. But Margaret un- 
derstood, as only the Holy Spirit could make her understand, that 
though objectively the state of consecrated virginity is higher 
than marriage, the better state for her was marriage since it was 
God’s will. It is not what is highest objectively that is best for us. 
What is best for us subjectively is what God wills for us. To want 
the highest state of life simply because it is the highest may be an 
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. | act not of virtue but of pride. In His will, then, lies not only our 
. peace but also our perfection. 
be MARGARET, THE MARQUISE OF MONFERRATO 

\ The marriage of Margaret and Teodoro took place in Pinerolo 
, | on January 17, 1403, and for fifteen years the Marquise of Mon- 


ferrato fulfilled the will of God in the denial of her own. The 
honors of this world (even when her husband was called upon to 
assume the added title of doge of Genova) formed an invisible 
crown of thorns under her jeweled headdress. 


— 1 
pe 


r | On the occasion of the added jurisdiction to his power, Teodoro 
t had said to his wife: “So now you are dogaressa of Genoa. Are 
| you happy?” 
> : “TI am happy only when I can do good.” 
“But the esteem, the added honor from your new subjects—do 


you not care?” 
‘These things matter only insofar as they enable me to do my 
subjects good, no more.” 
“Think of the precedence we shall now have—over the Vis- 
1 conti, over the lords of Saluzzo, of Ferrara, and many others,” 
| insisted Teodoro. 
a “These are transient glories, ‘Teodoro. I prefer the eternal.” 
‘ “You are too old in your ways, Margaret. I do not understand 
» | you.” 
[i And truly the Marquis of Monferrato and Doge of Genova 
' understood little or nothing of the self-denial of his wife though 
he loved and esteemed her as something precious to have and to 
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hold. Perhaps this is all that could be expected of a man of arms, 
of one reared only to govern. 


When Teodoro died in December of 1418, Margaret was still 
a young woman, only twenty-eight. He had died in her arms 
saying, “You have been the flower of my dream in Alba. Con- 
tinue to watch over my two children so long as they have need 
of you.” Vincent Ferrer had died less than a year before. ‘The 
deaths of these two men who had intimately affected her life 
made Margaret more desirous than ever of leaving the court 
where she had never felt at ease. 

Margaret’s stepson, Gian Giacomo, however, begged her to re- 
main with him for at least two more years. Her habitual self- 
denial again asserted itself. She consented on condition that he 
would not call upon her to participate in affairs of state. Gian 
Giacomo was at this time twenty-three and capable of assuming 
his father’s throne; hence it was solely his affection for Margaret 
which had induced his request. 


At the end of the two years Margaret retired to a castle in Alba, 
in which city she later founded the enclosed monastery of St. 
Mary Magdalen. She was still guided by the spirit of Vincent 
Ferrer, for at various crises in her spiritual life the Saint ap- 
peared to her in sleep to urge her to greater self-denial. 


Growth in self-denial, however, is not an end in itself. It is but 
a means to greater conformity to Christ Crucified. This is why 
to the injunction of self-denial our Lord added the invitation to 
take up our cross and follow Him: “If anyone wishes to come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
Me.” ® Progress in true self-denial leads to a participation in what 
St. Paul calls “the fellowship of His suffering.” Margaret attained 
this fellowship. One day our Lord appeared to her while she was 
praying in her cell. In His hands He held three arrows, asking 
that she select one. Illumined by grace as to the significance of 
the arrows—sickness, calumny, persecution—she held out her 
arms and said, “All three, Lord, all three I accept from Your 
most holy hands.” Thus it is that the three arrows are always 
used in any artistic portrayal of Blessed Margaret. 
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THE ABBESS AND THE POPE 


It has been said that he alone is fit to govern who has first 
learned to obey. We may also say that only he is fit to preach self- 
denial who has first practised it himself. Hence it was that Mar- 
garet, who had known how to make a radical renunciation for 
the good of a people, was called upon to influence another mem- 
ber of the House of Savoy to make a costly act of self-renuncia- 
tion for the good of Christianity. 


The Seventeenth Ecumenical Council, sanctioned by Pope 
Eugenius IV, met at Basle in July, 1431. After a few weeks of 
stormy negotiations between the bishops and the Pope over the 
question of conciliar supremacy, however, a new schism threatened 
the unity of the Church. Although the memory of the Great 
Schism (1378-1418) was still vivid in their minds, the dissenters 
at the Council proceeded to depose Eugenius and to elect Amedeo 
VIII, duke of Savoy, who took the name of Felix V. Meanwhile 
Eugenius had ordered the Council dissolved and eventually 
opened a synod at Florence. 


When Margaret received word of Amedo’s acceptance of the 
papacy, she was distraught. She had loved her cousin since their 
childhood, but she knew that she could never accept him as the 
lawful pope. In justice to Felix it ought to be said that he ac- 
cepted the election against his will and in good faith that the 
Council of Basle had the authority to depose Eugenius. 


This election of Amedeo calls for some explanation. After the 
death of his wife, Marie of Burgundy, in 1422 and of his eldest 
son in 1431, Amedeo had retired to his castle in Ripaglia. There 
he had led a life of such complete retirement and prayer that he 
was called “the Hermit of Ripaglia.” It was at Ripaglia that he 
received word that the fathers at Basle had promulgated the doc- 
trine of the superiority of the Council to the Pope and had elected 
him to the papacy. The election of Amedeo was the more strange 
inasmuch as he was not a priest but a reigning sovereign with a 
family. When Amedeo accepted the nomination, he abdicated 
his kingdom in favor of his son Ludovico. Within three days after 
his election Amedeo was made subdeacon, deacon, priest, and 
bishop. On July 22, 1440, he was crowned pope under the name 
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of Felix V. Shortly after his coronation there was an exchange of 
bulls of excommunication between Eugenius and Felix. Both felt 
that they had been lawfully elected by a College of Cardinals. 
Thus the Church of Christ was once more afflicted by a schism 
which was to confuse both the laity and churchmen for almost a 
decade. After the death of Eugenius in 1447, his successor Nich- 
olas V made an appeal to the rulers of Europe to help him restore 
the unity of the Church. No one felt this call more strongly than 
Giovanni, then marquis of Monferrato. Giovanni was the son of 
Gian Giacomo and consequently stepgrandson of Margaret. 


Margaret had meanwhile achieved her desire of founding the 
cloistered monastery of St. Mary Magdalen at Alba. Moreover, by 
a special bull issued on July 3, 1448, Nicholas V had granted 
among other privileges to the monastery the title of abbess to 
Margaret, who had been duly elected superior at its first generel 
chapter. Although encouraged by the appeal of Pope Nicholas 
to the sovereigns of Europe, Margaret felt that she herself could 
do nothing but pray and wait. 


One day the portress at the monastery of St. Mary Magdalen 
announced to the abbess that the Marquis Giovanni of Monferrato 
was in the parlor on an urgent mission. 


A few minutes later Margaret faced her foster grandson, who 
always addressed her as Aunt. When she anxiously inquired what 
urgent matter had brought him, he answered: “I need your help, 
Aunt. Pope Felix, our cousin, is now in Turin, a guest of the 
Prince of Piedmont. I understand he will be in Turin for two 
weeks. It is said that he has been thinking of abdicating but is 
prevented by the political powers of Austria, Bohemia, and 
Hungary. Who knows, perhaps if you paid him a visit, something 
could be done. All know that he holds you in great esteem. I have 
ready two carriages. I myself will accompany you. We ought to 
be able to be in Turin tomorrow by sunset.” 

Margaret consented to go to Turin. Pope Nicholas had granted 
her special permission to leave the enclosure for any urgent reason. 
Surely, no reason could be more urgent than this. 

The next day, towards evening, as the Abbess and the Marquis 
hurried to the ducal palace of Porta Fibellona, Felix V was 
having his own thoughts as he stood at one of the windows of that 
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same palace. His thoughts were particularly reminiscent on this 
evening: Turin was certainly a beautiful city but no longer his 
since he had abdicated. He almost repented his abdication. He 
was interrupted in his reverie by a valet who entered the room. 

‘Your Holiness, a Dominican sister from Alba has just arrived, 
accompanied by the Marquis of Monferrato; and she wishes to 
speak to Your Holiness.”’ 

“What is her name?”’ 

“Sister Margaret. She offered no surname.” 

Felix gave a start. 

“It is my cousin. Let her pass immediately. Please light all the 
lamps.”’ 

The Pope walked toward the door of his apartment. When 
Margaret entered, they looked at each other for a moment: 
Amedeo, majestic in his pontifical robes and venerable white hair, 
with the classic features of his famous father, 71 Conte Rosso; and 
Margaret, no longer young herself, but still regal looking and 
having in her eyes the mysterious splendor of those who have 
been purified through suffering. 

‘““Margaret!”’ 

“Deo!” 

‘Why the pleasure of your visit, Cousin? Have you come per- 
haps as a new Catherine of Siena to advise me to leave my papal 
throne?”’ 

“Yes, Cousin, that is the truth, and you with your intelligence 
have inferred my mission. Having learned that you were at Turin, 
I took the opportunity. If only you wished .. .” 

“What?” 

‘To restore the unity of the Church. It depends on you alone!” 


“On me alone? All say the same thing. But the Council of Basle 
operated lawfully and with full power!” 


“But the legitimate pope is the Bishop of Rome!” 

“T have heard that you are abbess of a monastery founded by 
you in Alba under the rule of St. Dominic; but you are a terrible 
abbess indeed seeing that you have intention of deposing a pope!” 

“No. Cousin, I desire that the pope of Basle understand his 
perilous position and . . . depose himself, abdicating.” 


“Ah, Margaret, Margaret, remember that long ago night, at 
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Chambery, when during a minuet, we jokingly assumed these 
parts as if in a comedy. You refused my offer of marriage because 
you said you intended to become a nun, and I laughingly answered 
that there was no more probability of your becoming a nun than 
there was of my becoming pope. Who would have ever said that 
one day we would meet again, you as abbess and I as pope?”’ 

Felix V lowered his white head remorsefully. 

“The ways of God are mysterious, Deo. You know this far bet- 
ter than I. We have both suffered much. The hour of our death 
cannot be too far away, and you, my dear cousin, are outside the 
sacred arms of the Church. For the honor of the House of Savoy, 
for the peace of all peoples, I beg you, Deo, to put aside the papal 
tiara to which you are not entitled. You are not the legitimate 
successor of St. Peter.” 

“Thank you, Margaret, for your candor. It is the Lord who 
inspires you to speak to me thus. For some time I have been 
thinking of the renunciation, but I have not known how to de- 
cide. Your words, perhaps, will resolve my procrastination. You 
have always been dear to me. You can return confidently to your 
monastery. Soon you will receive good news. On this earth we 
shall not probably see each other again. See how old and white I 
am? Farewell, Margaret, worthy imitator of Catherine of Siena. 
We shall see each other in heaven. Pray much for me.” 

“And you for Margaret, that I be a worthy spouse of Christ.” 

The Abbess returned to her monastery, and Felix made his 
first move toward abdication. Shortly after, a congress was held 
in Lyons for the purpose of a reconciliation between the two 
popes; and in conjunction with the heads of the various sovereign 
states, the preliminaries for a religious peace were begun. Felix 
himself formulated the agreements safeguarding the dignity of 
both pontiffs, and Nicholas ratified the compact. 

Felix abdicated “for the peace of the Church and to end the 
schism.” He was treated, however, not as an anti-pope but as a 
dimissory pope. He was created cardinal of Santa Sabina (the 
first Dominican church) with the right of wearing the pontifical 
robes and of occupying the first place in the Church, after the 
Pope. 

Felix never used the privilege. He retired again to the solitude 
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of his Ripaglia, in that same castle where ten years before he had 
been almost forced to accept the papacy. On this point the 
Italian writer D’Avino says: 


The deputies who brought to Ripaglia the decree of the election found 
it most difficult to get Amedeo’s consent. Finally, after shedding many 
tears, he consented at great effort to himself and took the name of Felix 
V, permitting himself to be hailed as pope in the church of Ripaglia and 
to have his long beard cut because it was displeasing to the people. 


When Margaret received word of Felix abdication, her heart 
sang its hymn of gratitude. The battle had been won. Once more 
a member of the House of Savoy had known how to make a great 
self-sacrifice for the good of his people, as a matter of fact for the 
good of Christianity. Truly this alone is greatness, this alone is 
sanctity: to renounce oneself for a higher end. 








The ‘*Hiddenness” of Hope 
and Despair 


Josef Pieper 


HERE is a kind of despair which at first sight does not ap- 
a pear as such. There is also a hope which to the superficial 
critic seems to be almost despair, although it is actually a most 
triumphant kind of hope. It is just this concealment which I shall 
call the “hiddenness’” of hope and despair. I do not say thereby 
that every kind of despair always and of necessity is “hidden”; 
I merely say that hope as well as despair can appear in such a form 
that they are not recognizable at first glance. It is this quality 
which I have made the subject of my investigation. 

Such a discussion seems to me not without importance; for the 
subject “hope” has become of very immediate importance in the 
life of our present epoch which, in a most special sense, seems to 
be exposed to the temptation of despair. Therefore it is of even 
greater urgency to penetrate beyond mask and deceptive appear- 
ance, to recognize the actual face of real hope and real despair 
behind the exterior which at first disguises them. 

It is not at all my purpose to offer a few more or less original 
ideas on a somewhat marginal subject; what I have in mind con- 
cerning this particular point is to direct attention to that rela- 
tionship through which the doctrine of the ancients with regard 
to hope and despair touches on the reality of the present day life 
of man. For it is the ancients, the great teachers of the West, who 
spoke of the hiddenness of despair. My attempt, then, is to beam 
some of the light which falls from that ancient wisdom upon the 
reality which we ourselves are. 
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DESPAIR FROM WEAKNESS 


Séren Kierkegaard has given the hidden character of despair 
the name “despair from weakness.” This despair, he says, results 
from the fact that man does not dare to be himself, from the fact 
that he expressly refuses to be his own self. He does not wish 
to be what he really is; he does not accept his own nature. 

With this concept, “despair from weakness,’’ Kierkegaard has 
recaptured, consciously or unconsciously, a very ancient idea of 
Western thought, namely, that of a peculiar “sloth’’ enumerated 
among the seven capital sins. The current usage, however, has 
reversed this original concept of sloth as one of the capital sins 
to an almost contrary meaning. For the average mind today, sloth 
seems to reside almost entirely in the realm of civil and business 
enterprise: laziness or indolence or, simply, an aversion to labor. 
When, however, the great teachers of Western Christendom 
termed this “spiritual torpor’ a sin, they did not thereby mean 
to sanction the restless activity of the capitalistic ethos of work. 
What was meant is this, that man failed to do his part in the 
realization of his own self; that he refused to make the necessary 
contribution to his very own, very truly human existence. 


Sloth in this sense has nothing to do with external activity, but 
with the inner realization of existing as a human being to which 
we feel ourselves silently yet unmistakeably and irresistibly drawn. 
The refusal to accept the challenge is the essence of that kind of 
sloth which is called acedia. In that state of bored tediousness 
which is a sin man closes himself up against the demands which 
are made on him in return for the gift of his own dignity; he 
simply does not want to be a spiritual being, endowed with the 
power of decision, and much less does he want to enjoy the dig- 
nity to which God has elevated man above and beyond his human 
powers. In a word, man refuses to be what he can yet not cease to 
be: a spiritual person who really cannot be satisfied with any- 
thing less than God Himself; who beyond this is a ‘‘son of God,” 
and, therefore, an heir, by right, to eternal life. 

The ancients, too, saw this kind of idleness in connection with 
despair. They call acedia a form of sadness, that paralyzing world- 
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ly weariness which St. Paul says ““worketh death.” + But apart from 
this, the ancients tell us expressly that this melancholy is already 
incipient despair, just as Kierkegaard sees in ‘despair from weak- 
ness” the first step that ultimately leads to actual and complete 


despair in the full and proper sense, the deliberate “despair of self- 
assertion.” 


All this, you may admit, may not be without interest. But how 
does it apply to man today? And how are we to discover and ex- 
pose this hiddenness and deceptive appearance? I shall try to 
answer these questions. I already mentioned that in the old phi- 
losophy of life sloth was regarded as a capital sin. Caput means 
source, or spring. The capital sins are those perversions from 
which other perversions flow as a matter of course as from a 
spring. It is, therefore, significant and necessary to speak not only 
of the source itself, but also of the system of rivers fed by that 
source. If we proceed that way, if we, as it were, look back from 
the mouth of the river to its source, the origin of sloth, then sud- 
denly its relationship to present day lives comes out with vehe- 
ment clarity; it will be entirely impossible to miss the connec- 
tion. 


From the flight from one’s own self; from the desperate refusal 
to be one’s self; from this discord of man within himself—from 
idleness, in a word, comes, among other things, the erratic dis- 
quietude of the “wandering mind.” The one who is divided 
against himself in the innermost depth of his soul, who does not 
want to be what he, by nature, is, is not capable of dwelling with- 
in himself and of being at home with himself. He finds himself 
compelled to make an attempt which, naturally enough, is vain, 
an attempt to break out of his own center—for example, in the 
restlessness of work for the sake of work, or in the insatiable curi- 
osity for new sights. And this is a curiosity which, in fact, does not 
search for truth, but simply as Heidegger says, for “possibilities 
of self-abandonment to the world,” that is, possibilities of self- 
escape. 
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‘THE CONSEQUENCES OF SLOTH 


The teaching of the ancient philosophy of life on sloth offers a 
far richer grasp of its evil. It discusses, for example, that sort of 
restlessness which drives a person from one corner of the globe 
to another; it throws light on that “‘verbosity’—the endless 
haranguing, the use of empty words—which fills our workaday 
existence. But I propose to view more closely only two of the 
consequences of sloth: lack of leisure in the world of work, and 
the hypertrophy of curiosity. 


Both approach us today with demands which are not satisfied 
with less than the totality of our lives. That this holds true in 
regard to the evaluation of work as the absolute goal of existence 
seems evident. But it is hardly less evident that the actual world 
of things and the true life of man are in danger of being over- 
grown by the sham world of surface attractions which merely sat- 
isfy curiosity. Where in the present world is there a sphere of life 
which is not exposed to the machinery of public curiosity? Per- 
haps J. B. Priestley goes too far when, referring to a number of 
most successful mass religious demonstrations in England and in 
the United States, he states that nowadays even religion has be- 
come a show. But there is certainly reason for such a suspicion. 


We must furthermore be aware of the fact that both phenom- 
ena—the programmatic proclamation of the ideal of work as an 
absolute and the degeneration of curiosity—surround themselves, 
as it were, with an immense pomp of forced optimism, of con- 
fidence in life and of “progressivism.” Everybody knows that in 
the totalitarian world of work, faith in progress has been de- 
clared a social duty. It is also known that “keep smiling” and 
“happy ending from the beginning’ belong to that world of 
sham in which curiosity has created for itself an ersatz for “the 
fullness of life.’ 


Nevertheless these various optimisms have no bearing on the 
despair which is their origin. This origin may remain enclosed in 
the innermost chamber of the heart so that no cry of pain pene- 
trates to the outside, perhaps does not even penetrate to the 
actual consciousness of the individual. But these false, superficial 
optimisms are sure signs of their secret source. 
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We may say, perhaps, that such hidden despair is the natural 
accompaniment of the secularization of man. For secularization 
is, by no means, a return to paganism. Paganism looks out into 
the future towards an advent. Secularized man, on the contrary, 
without future and in despair, wants to cancel not only the ad- 
vent which has already occurred, but also to make retrogressive 
his own exalted position, desiring not to be endowed by God, 
but only to be left in peace. 


Do we not have to admit also that all purely secular purposes, 
whether the ‘‘classless society,’ or the “five year plan,” or “pros- 
perity,” or “doing the best one can,” or simply, “having a good 
time (for tomorrow we shall! die)’—do we not have to admit that 
all these aims, as far as they are meant to be ultimate ends, have 
one thing in common, namely, that they do not dare to accept 
the literal truth of the greatness of man? They are, in spite of the 
high-sounding hymns of optimism with which they are pro- 
claimed, forms of despair, forms of that “despair from weakness” 
which means that man does not want to be that which he never- 
theless really is and keeps on being; and that he refuses to attain 
that goal which is intended for him and which corresponds to his 
nature. 


"THE HIDDENNESS OF HOPE 


There is, however, also a hidden form of hope of which I now 
intend to speak. 


All hope says: It will come out all right, it will end well—with 
creation as a whole, with man, with myself. Nor does the hope of 
a Christian mean anything else; its name is: eternal life, salvation, 
happiness, a new heaven and a new earth. 


Yet the hope of a Christian cannot be viewed apart from cer- 
tain ideas about the structure of the historic world. This is the 
reason why Christian hope, in its extreme case, may take on the 
character of “hiddenness” to such an extent that it becomes al- 
most unrecognizable to the eyes of the non-Christian and seems 
to approach despair. 


This idea of the historic world, i.e., of the world of man, points 
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above all to the fact that in it evil possesses: power, that, more- 
over, this evil from a secular aspect, could even predominate. 


As St. Augustine says, the virtue of fortitude, for instance, in 
itself has always been considered as an irrefutable evidence of 
the existence and the power of evil in the world. However, ac- 
cording to the classical doctrine of fortitude, the proper attitude 
of the brave man is, first of all, not one of attack, but one of en- 
durance. The reason for this is not that, on principle, active do- 
ing is considered less important than passive suffering, but the 
conviction that the true test of fortitude begins only when a man 
is defenselessly exposed to the overwhelming force of evil. Thus 
becomes clear what at first is by no means evident: that for the 
understanding of Christian existence the highest realization of 
fortitude is not the vigorous hero in arms, but the martyr; and 
that the extreme act of fortitude is the testimony of blood. 

We must furthermore say a word here about the idea of the 
end of the history of mankind, as it is seen in Western historical 
thinking from St. John of Patmos to Wladimir Soloviev. Ac- 
cording to this conception, mankind’s history will end in a catas- 
trophe and that catastrophe will originate within the historical 
process itself. The history of mankind will not simply cease be- 
cause of an external fact, as the song of a bird comes to an end 
through a shot from a boy’s gun. No, the song of history will be 
sung to its last note, but that last note, intrahistorically seen, 
will be a dissonant one. This idea that the final catastrophe it- 
self will be of a historical character, i.e., that it will be the out- 
come of the free action of man, is doubtlessly a source of far 
greater concern and worry for the person engrossed in historical 
thought than the idea of an exclusively cosmic catastrophe, as, for 
instance, that of the destruction of the star called “earth” by an 
outward force. For, thereby we admit at the same time that the 
history of man, of necessity and forever—and that means today 
as well— is on its way to this catastrophic ending. The discord of 
the final catastrophe is always more or less discernible. I do not 
think that we are ‘permitted to dispense with this idea, assuming 
that we recognize the Christian tradition of the West as binding. 


But the whole terribleness of the idea comes to light only when 
we consider the name which tradition has given to that catas- 
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trophic end-situation of history. That name is the “Dominion of 
Antichrist”; it implies far more than an abstract negation and 
denial of Christ, based on mere principle. On the contrary, Anti- 
christ must be regarded as a secular potentate and, because of his 
worldly power (so Thomas says), also as an eminently historical 
and political figure. He cannot be regarded as a heretic who is 
only of interest to those active in the field of ecclesiastical history 
and of no concern to the rest of the world. As the result—and 
this is what Western historical teaching tells us—the struggle 
against Christ will take on, all over the world, the political form 
of a struggle against the Church, against Christianity, against, as 
St. Thomas says again, “all the good.” The word “struggle,” how- 
ever, is an inaccurate expression, for here are not two antagon- 
ists who seek a measure of “coexistence.” The World State of 
Antichrist will not, properly speaking, wage a war against the 
Church, but it will “persecute” her. But persecution means that 
the powerless are attacked by the powerful. Therefore, for the 
Christian, for the Church, there remains once more the only 
form of resistance, passive endurance, the extreme of which is 
the testimony of the blood. 


CHRISTIAN HOPE 


The figure of the martyr appears, then, as the final answer 
which Christian doctrine offers us relative to the situation of the 
historical world. The martyr represents the man for whom there 
is no hope, from a worldly point of view, who is helplessly de- 
livered over to the superior power of evil. Any kind of vital 
optimism has become senseless and the hands of the man most 
fit for battle are literally tied. Nevertheless we cannot think of 
the martyr as being without an almost triumphant power of hope. 
It is that kind of hope, which as I have said, is so hidden that 
it is almost beyond recognition—not only for the worldly man 
and the non-Christian, but also for us average Christian men. 

It is exactly through this that we are constrained to recognize 
the essence of Christian hope. Above all, we cannot but realize 
within ourselves the essence of Christian hope, if with an open 
mind we wish to live on—that is, live on without despair. This, 
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especially, is the painful benefit of catastrophic times and also 
of our present epoch, that we are prevented from grasping in one 
vision the apocalyptic dimensions of history, that we are forced, 
as Donoso Cortez puts it, “to realize what we are up against in 
this world.” 

The question we ought also to consider is this: What is the na- 
ture of the hope of that person who is prepared for martyrdom; 
The martyr is, strictly speaking, no exception. On the contrary— 
and we say this with a shudder—the readiness for martyrdom, as 
all the doctors of Christianity teach us, belongs to the funda- 
mentals of every Christian existence. That means: The existence 
of every Christian is accompanied by the inner possibility of 
martyrdom. A unique and impressive example for this is the 
world behind the Iron Curtain, an example which impresses it- 
self daily on our memory. The question of the nature of hope 
can hardly be touched upon more deeply than when one asks 
what kind of hope is that of the martyr. There is no one in the 
world who is capable of knowing more profoundly what hope is, 
what it means—not only to say and believe that one has hope, 
but really to hope—than he who had to test in an extreme case 
the virtue of fortitude, the virtue of endurance. To be sure, those 
who know are either silenced by death, or prefer to be silent. 
Yet even the knowledge of the martyrs has entered into the 
treasure that holds the tradition of Christian wisdom. 


It is just in the hiddenness of a martyr’s hope that we discover 
a fundamental trait of all truly Christian hope: namely, that hope 
is a theological virtue. Obviously there exists a natural hope as 
well, but that natural hope is not a virtue simply by being hope; 
that alone would not make a person morally right. Concretely 
stated, it is not just by hoping for a happy old age that a man’s 
affairs are put in order; nor by hoping for the prosperity of his 
children; nor by hoping for the peace of the world; nor even by 
hoping that mankind may be spared self-destruction. We cannot 
object in the least to any of these hopes and we must declare the 
man happy who embraces them with inassailable faith. But who 
would say that a man is righteous simply by hoping for those 
things; that he possesses virtue? The situation is entirely differ- 
ent in the case of justice. Justice is a virtue simply by being 
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justice, even for the man in the more natural order. Hope, on 
the contrary, only becomes a virtue as a theological virtue, that 
is, as hope aimed at a salvation which is nonexistent in the world 
of the natural order. 


Still Christian hope does not lose sight of our created world 
and its history. And this too can be learned from the character of 
the Christian martyr. The Christian martyr is really something 
unique. It is not enough to see in him a man who is ready to die 
for his convictions—as if the truth-content of his convictions did 
not come under consideration. The distinguishing mark of the 
Christian martyr, that which makes him incomparable, consists 
in that, in him, no word is raised against God’s creation, despite 
the horror to which he falls victim. In spite of everything, the 
Christian martyr does not revile the natural world order; on the 
contrary, he finds creation “‘very good,” while the gnostic, who 
shuns martyrdom, decries creation and natural phenomena. 


In the hope of the martyr, therefore, three elements are brought 
together. The proper object of hope is eternal life and not some 
kind of salvation which can be found in this world—this is the 
first element. The second is the active acceptance of the created 
world in all its aspects. The third is the preparedness for an intra- 
historical, intramundane catastrophic end. 

The interconnection of these three elements causes evidently 
deep dynamic tensions which are not easily sustained and carried 
through. This means that Christian hope is by its very nature 
always exposed to the temptation of impermissible simplifica- 
tions—be it a supranaturalism which discards history, a purely 
historical activism, or a philosophy of the tragic, a “defeatism,” 
so to speak, which is contrary to the meaning of creation. And it 
is these perversions and misstatements of Christian hope which 
an unbiased evaluation will encounter again and again. 


The real cause for these falsifications is, however, not a the- 
oretical difficulty of the mind. It is primarily not the thinking 
man, but the person who lives in the spirit upon whom demands 
are made—especially, for instance, when he is challenged to ac- 
cept the apocalyptic dimensions of history. 


It is for that reason meaningless to explain or to justify the 
painful silence of the martyr by rational argument: His hope 
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would not stir from its hiding place by any such means. It seems, 
therefore, that we need more than mere thinking, intellectual en- 
deavor, to discover the reality of “hiddenness’’—the reality of the 
hidden despair of the worldly man, as well as the triumphal 
reality of the hidden hope of the martyr. 








St. Foseph and the Holy 
Eucharist 


Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


T. JOSEPH was never present at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
aor did he ever receive Holy Communion. Yet, from him we 
can learn much about our relationship to the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar. 

The center of St. Joseph’s life was the physical presence of 
Jesus, Son of the living God; the sacramental presence of Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament must be the center of our lives. The 
goal and fulfillment of St. Joseph’s life and labors, as we shall 
try to show, were the sacrifice of Jesus on the Cross of Calvary; 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass must be the goal and perfection 
of all our living. 

The purpose and perfection of Christian living are union with 
God through Jesus Christ; for us, such union can be perfected 
daily through Mass and Holy Communion. Let us consider three 
things in the interior life of St. Joseph by which he achieved 
perfect union with almighty God through Jesus Christ: (1) He 
lived in the presence of Jesus; (2) he offered Jesus in sacrifice to 
the eternal Father; (3) He offered himself in union with Jesus. 


A Lire SPENT IN JESUS’ PRESENCE 


First, Joseph attained to union with God by living in the 
presence of Jesus. This is indeed the only way to attain union 
with God, for Jesus said, ‘““No one cometh to the Father but by 
Me. I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 1 Joseph lived his 
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life in the physical presence of Jesus, dwelling under the same 
roof with Him, carrying Him in his arms, feeding Him, seeing 
Him day after day, teaching Him the skills of a carpenter, ac- 
cepting His help in his work. But this physical contact of Joseph 
with Jesus would have profited him nothing had he not been 
in spiritual contact with the divinity of Jesus by faith, hope, and 
charity, the virtues which in this life bring us into immediate 
contact with God, who is their object. Many other people walk- 
ed with Jesus, spoke with Him, dined with Him, but it profited 
them nothing if they did not believe in His divinity or love Him 
as God. But Joseph, as he carried the infant Jesus, or worked with 
the young man Jesus in the carpenter shop, was in continual 
adoration of Him, and united to His divinity by active faith, 
hope, and charity. 

We too are able to achieve perfect union with God by living 
in the presence of Jesus Christ, who is really present with us in 
the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. Because of His sacramental 
presence, we are able to relive with Him the holy family life of 


- Nazareth. But to be in the presence of, and to receive, the Bless- 


ed Sacrament profits us nothing unless we are in union with 
Him by faith, hope, and charity; and the more lively these vir- 
tues the better. The Real Presence of Jesus in the Sacrament 
makes it easy for us to live a life of union with God, for aware- 
ness of that presence brings forth from us a continual flow of 
acts of these theological virtues. The contemplative life is basic- 
ally the exercise of these virtues, though in infused contempla- 
tion they are perfected by the operation of the corresponding 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. ‘The chief act, however, of the contem- 
plative life, St. Thomas tells us, is attendance at Mass, where we 
are in the presence of Jesus as He offers Himself in sacrifice and 
nourishes us with His body and blood. St. Joseph, who silently 
lived in the presence of Jesus, has, therefore, always been con- 
sidered a model of the interior life of union with God through 
Jesus Christ. He was such a silent man because he was so ab- 
sorbed in this contemplation of his beloved God and Redeemer. 

When Jesus lived with Mary and Joseph at Nazareth, there 
were times when He was out of their sight; for, after all, grow- 
ing boys cannot be confined within the four walls of a house nor 
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by the fences of a garden. Then, too, boys must be sent at times 
on distant errands. But, when Jesus was out of sight of Mary and 
Joseph, He was not out of their hearts. Joseph and Mary could 
not have put Jesus out of their minds when He was out of their 
sight, because He was their life. Now, our life is what we live for, 
and we live for what we love. So complete, so all-absorbing was 
their love for Jesus, that Mary and Joseph lived only for Him. 
So real was He to them, so utterly was He the object of their 
life and their love’s dedication, that He was all they could think 
of. 


If our dedication to Jesus were like that (and it should be), 
if Jesus were as real to us as He was to Mary and Joseph, then 
we would not be able to get Him out of our hearts and minds 
either. But what will make Him that real to us? His Real Pres- 
ence in the Blessed Sacrament will do it, and especially His Real 
Presence in us in Holy Communion. His bodily presence with 
Mary and Joseph at Nazareth is repeated for us in the Holy 
Eucharist. 


Mary and Joseph did have some advantages over us in this re- 
gard, for Jesus was bodily present with them nearly all day long. 
Mary and Joseph saw Jesus moving about before their eyes and 
heard His voice, or the patter of His sandaled feet. He is not 
with us in this way, but still He is with us in the tabernacle on 
the altar. His bodily presence with us in Holy Communion lasts 
only until the Sacred Host is dissolved, but He remains spiritual- 
ly in our souls after Communion more perfectly than He was 
with us before Communion. 


Because of this continual Real Presence in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, we can, and must, cultivate a consciousness, an all-day- 
long awareness of Christ’s Real Presence in our midst. Once the 
Blessed Sacrament has become the center of our lives in the way 
it should, even when we are out of sight of the bodily presence 
of Jesus, we will not be able to put Him out of our hearts; and 
our thoughts will fly back to Him in the Tabernacle.at every 
free opportunity. Our day will be filled with mental glances in 
the direction of the tabernacle, where we know Jesus is really 
present under the appearance of bread. 


When Jesus was out of sight of Mary and Joseph, though He 
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was still in their hearts and thoughts, they eagerly longed for His 
return to their physical presence. So, too, when He has truly 
become the center of our lives we long for the moment when we 
can return to the Tabernacle, and above all, we yearn for the 
moment of perfect reunion with Him in Holy Communion. Then 
is our spiritual life at its earthly perfection; then are we physic- 
ally united to the body of Jesus, in a foretaste of that later union 
with the divinity in the beatific vision. At Communion, Jesus 
iives under our roof in one life with us, as He shared one life 
with Mary and Joseph in the home at Nazareth. 

This continual flight of our heart to Jesus in the Blessed Sac- 
rament begins at the instant we are released from sleep in the 
morning. Like the homing pigeon as soon as it is freed, we fly 
right home to the Tabernacle. Our first act of the day is a fer- 
vent spiritual Communion; or, perhaps, that is our second act— 
the first is the offering of Jesus to the heavenly Father, in union 
with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass which we are about to at- 
tend, and the offering of ourselves in union with Him. In either 
case, by our spiritual Communion, or our spiritual offering of 
the Mass at the moment of awakening, we are already immedi- 
ately present with Jesus on the altar. 


JOsEPH’S OFFERING OF JESUS 


Joseph achieved union with God not only by living in the pres- 
ence of Jesus, but also by offering Jesus in sacrifice. For no one 
comes to the Father except through the sacrifice of Jesus on the 
Cross. To get a clearer idea of Joseph’s part in the sacrifice of 
Jesus on Calvary, let us first consider the part Mary played in 
that sacrifice. She helped in the sacrifice of the Cross first of all 
by preparing the Victim of the Sacrifice. She it was who gave 
Jesus the human life He offered on the Cross for the salvation of 
the world. From her body He received the body which enabled 
Him to suffer and die. She gave Him the flesh and blood which 
we sacrifice in the Eucharist. After giving Jesus His human life, 
Mary continued to prepare the Victim of the sacrifice by nour- 
ishing Him and caring for Him until He reached maturity, all 
the time knowing that she was readying Him for death. 


Joseph too had his part to play in preparing the Victim of Cal- 
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vary. Though the body of Jesus was formed in the womb of Mary 
by the Holy Spirit without Joseph, that body did not grow to 
maturity without Joseph. For the food and drink which nour- 
ished Jesus were provided by Joseph. In the sweat of his face, 
Joseph earned the bread which became part of the flesh and blood 
of Jesus, the same flesh and blood offered on the Cross and in the 
Mass. Thus, Joseph too played his part in giving us the Bread of 
Life, the Bread which we eat without sweat and labor. The Patri- 
arch Joseph in the Old Testament gathered grain into barns in 
the time of plenty, so that he could give bread to the Egyptians 
in the time of famine. Our Joseph kept for us the living Bread 
of Life. 

Mary not only prepared the Victim for the sacrifice, but she 
was privileged to stand at the Cross and actually offer Jesus to 
the Father as He offered Himself. Joseph did not have this priv- 
ilege, but he did offer this sacrifice in advance, at the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple. On that occasion, Joseph and Mary per- 
formed a symbolic ceremony the meaning of which was clear to 
them. For centuries, the women of Israel had been bringing their 
first-born child to the Temple to present him to the Lord. This 
presentation of their child was a prophecy in action, foretelling 
how one day the Mother of God would offer her first-born Son 
to God in the sacrifice of the Cross. Mary and Joseph were aware 
that the Presentation was a type of the sacrifice of the Cross, for 
its meaning was brought home to them clearly by the prophecy 
of Simeon, telling Mary of the sword of sorrow which she was to 
endure as she shared in the passion of her Son. In the Temple, 
Mary presented Jesus to God in token of her willingness to offer 
later Him on the Cross. Joseph made this offering with her, and 
shared the sorrow which the prophecy brought her. His fatherly 
love for the child Jesus undoubtedly caused him sorrow when 
he realized the bloody destiny of the Infant. 


JOsEPH’s OFFERING OF SELF 


Joseph not only offered Jesus to the Father, but he offered 
himself in union with Jesus. His whole life and all that he did 
was brought into this union. This is clear if we consider again 
how the life of Joseph was lived in complete dedication to Jesus, 
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the Victim of Calvary. Joseph lived totally for Jesus, and every- 
thing he did for Jesus prepared Him for the Cross. The dedica- 
tion of Joseph to Jesus was so perfect that he achieved the end 
of the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience in a very 
superior way. By these vows a religious cuts himself off from all 
things so that he can be completely dedicated to Jesus Christ, so 
that he can be a victim with Jesus by living entirely for Him. 

Joseph suffered complete poverty for the sake of Jesus. When, 
without advance notice, he was told to take the Child and fly 
into Egypt, immediately he had to leave all things, to abandon 
his carpentry business, his only source of income, and conse- 
quently to suffer poverty for the sake of Jesus until in exile he 
could again begin to work for a living. Nor was it only his live- 
lihood Joseph gave up; he gave up his home and country and be- 
came an exile for Christ. 

For the sake of Jesus, moreover, Joseph lived a life of perfect 
chastity, giving up the opportunity of having children of his own 
flesh and blood, so that Jesus could be born fittingly of a mar- 
ried virgin. No doubt, Joseph first renounced the use of his mar- 
riage rights for the sake of Mary’s consecrated virginity. Before 
their marriage, Mary, in justice, had to tell him of her vow of 
virginity; and Joseph, for her sake, under God’s inspiration, 
waived his rights. But, as the plan of the Incarnation was unfold- 
ed to him, he saw more and more clearly that it was all for the 
sake of Jesus. 


Again for the sake of Jesus, Joseph lived a life of perfect obe- 
dience. He was promptly obedient to the plans of God made 
known to him in successive apparitions of the angel: at the com- 
mand of God, he feared not to take unto him Mary his wife, 
along with Jesus her Child (And what reverence he had for his 
wife, the holy Temple of God!) At the command of God, he 
gave the Child the name Jesus; at God’s word, he hastened into 
Egypt, and later returned to Nazareth. In such obedience, Joseph 
had to surrender the privilege of planning his own life, just as a 
religious does by his vow. The whole course of Joseph’s life was 
directed into channels other than those he would have planned 
for himself. 
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CALVARY—THE GOAL OF JOSEPH’s LIFE 


Everything Joseph did for Jesus in this poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, was really directed to the Cross of Calvary, for all 
these services prepared the Victim for the Cross. In fact, Joseph's 
whole life after his marriage to Mary was totally dedicated to this 
task, and thus his life was lived in union with Jesus on Calvary 
and became part of that Sacrifice; his life was lived for Calvary. 
It is such living union with Jesus on the Cross that the religious 
achieves by fulfilling his vows and the layman, by the fulfillment 
of his baptismal promises, performing all his duties for love of 
God. 

As Calvary was the goal and fulfillment of Joseph’s life and 
labors, so every Christian’s life must be directed to the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Thus, both religious and baptismal vows 
find their completion each day in the Mass, as the life of Joseph 
found its fulfillment on Calvary. 

A keen awareness of these facts—that the sacrifice of Jesus is 
the goal of our dedication, that the purpose of our vows is a per- 
fect offering of self in union with Jesus on the Cross, that we 
are to live only for that sacrifice—will make us more fervent in 
renewing our vows each day as we offer ourself in the Mass in 
union with Christ. Moreover, if the love inspiring this daily re- 
dedication is what it should be, Christ will become our life in 
such a way that though He is out of sight, He will never be out 
of heart and mind. When we are not in His sacramental pres- 
ence, we will eagerly long for that daily moment of perfect re- 
union with Him in Holy Communion, that moment when our 
spiritual life reaches its highest perfection on earth. 

Since Mary and Joseph are the models of perfect union with 
Jesus in the Mass and in Holy Communion, we should fervently 
ask them to remain with us to teach us to live these things of 
which we have spoken. If we cannot seem to find Him, we must 
seek Him with Mary and Joseph, who sought Him three days 
in their love. 
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Prayer and Action 


Raymond A. Tartre, S.S.S. 


I T IS generally held that the spiritual progress of the soul con- 

sists in a gradual interiorization of life. In searching for God 
who dwells within its center, the soul detaches itself from exterior 
things in order to concentrate every effort inwardly and enjoy the 
presence of its Beloved without being distracted by outward 
things. This attraction is immeasurably strengthened by the 
sweetness and peace which it produces in the soul. Hence every 
soul desirous of progress possesses the urge to fly from the world 
and its disquieting occasions. This desire for silence and solitude 
is valid and psychologically sound. God’s voice cannot be heard 
above the din of worldly noises, nor can His presence be felt in a 
heart given over to vanity. Still more cogent is the fact that the 
quest for a life of quiet is God’s own doing. It is He who draws 
the soul apart into the solitude -to speak to her. 

However, that the desire for complete withdrawal within one- 
self may become excessive and dangerous has been noted by 
various mystics, while the sad example of false contemplatives 
who divorced themselves from objective morality shows only too 
clearly what may be expected from a misconceived desire for an 
interior life. Of course the feverish atmosphere of activity which 
characterizes our age leaves small likelihood that we shall over- 
stress the desire for recollection, so that a discussion of the pit- 
falls of contemplative life may appear to be only. an interesting 
sidelight of a problem of little practical value or actuality. 





1 Imitation of Christ, Book II, chap. 1. 
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This would be true if Christian perfection were just another 
problem of no consequence except to a select minority who cul- 
tivated it as one would an esoteric pursuit, reminiscent of oriental 
mysticism. But all of us who profess to be followers of Christ 
must by that very fact tend to His imitation. The ideal proposed 
by Christ is not a half-hearted one, but one of perfection, and it is 
proposed to all. To attain it demands more than a superficial cul- 
tivation of a few moral virtues: it requires a quasi-identification 
with Him, a participation in His intimate life. Unless we remain 
in Him we cannot bear fruit: “I am the Vine; you the branches: 
he that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much 
fruit.” ? This supposes more than exterior conformity of life. We 
cannot, indeed, conceive Christian perfection without this in- 
terior living in Christ and with Christ. Since, therefore, the in- 
terior life is a necessity for all, a clear understanding of its practice 
is vital to all without exception. 


A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


It follows that though we are engaged in exterior work which 
concerns the glory of God and the good of souls, zeal and moral 
perfection are not enough to constitute us true Christians: we 
must practice the interior life “in Christ.” We must learn to 
cling to the Vine which is Christ under the penalty of sterility, 
though our work may be brilliant and seemingly successful out- 
wardly. We may point out the way to others while remaining out- 
side of the vital stream of the Christ-life. However, as soon as the 
importance of leading an interior life has been recognized, a real 
problem arises. How are we to dedicate ourselves to the life of 
solitude which is apparently a necessary condition for a life of 
recollection? In so doing, are we not jeopardizing our usefulness 
to the Church for the pursuit of a phantom-perfection beyond the 
reach of “ordinary” souls? 

To those who really are seeking God and who are desirous of 
overcoming distractions, this problem may become an agonizing 
one. If they are obliged by the duties of their state of life to oc- 
cupy themselves all day long with people and business that 





2 John 15:5. 
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demand their full attention, how are they to arrive at that in- 
terior recollection which alone can bring about union with the 
One who dwells in the innermost recesses of their soul, and whose 
voice can be heard only in the silence of a heart undisturbed by 
worldly noises? Is a life of recollection at all possible in such cir- 
cumstances? Should the soul make attempts to unburden itself of 
these occupations? These are tremendous questions nowadays for 
every apostle who must be anxious about his spiritual life, the 
importance of which towers over every other consideration: “What 
does it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his own soul?” ® 

The solution to this problem appears at first sight an eminent- 
ly simple one. To do the will of God is our perfection. Once our 
vocation has been chosen, the call of God to accomplish the duties 
which that vocation entails is clear. We cannot subtract from the 
obligations of our state of life without running counter to the 
expressed will of Him who called us to this kind of life. Hence, 
we must give our best to fulfill our daily duties. We should not 
spare ourselves, nor yield to the desire for another kind of life 
under the specious pretext of wanting to serve God in what we 
imagine would be a more profitable manner for ourselves, unless 
there is a clear indication from our superiors to that effect, or 
circumstances are such that our salvation depends upon a change 
of occupation. 

This much is sure: for the active apostle as well as for the soul 
who seeks God in a more contemplative form of life, the will of 
God is the supreme and final standard. To depart from that stand- 
ard would invite spiritual disaster. Since we are assured by Christ 
Himself that it is His will that we abide in Him by a life of 
continual prayer, that divine will must be possible of fulfillment 
in each and every circumstance of life, wherever we happen to 
be placed by divine providence. The active life must be in some 
way reconcilable with the interior living of Christ in us. 

Since the undertaking of living an interior life devolves upon 
all alike, it is of great concern that it should be rightly under- 
stood, and the motives for which it is entered upon be worthy 
ones. It may easily happen that the interior life be misunder- 





3 Matt. 16:26. 
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stood. It may present itself as an unconscious form of self-seeking 
or a flight from effort; and perversely, a flight from God’s will, 
in order to relish doing our own will. It may result in greatly 
inconveniencing others by the selfishness which prompted it, and 
by the refusal to carry the burdens of common life. It may be- 
come so self-centered as to make us indifferent to the glory of 
God, the interests of the Church, and the salvation of souls. Above 
all, it may give play to the exercise of self-will and cause the al- 
most complete subordination of the will of God to our own par- 
ticular whims. We may end by looking with a certain contempt 
upon the apostolic activity of those who are engaged in spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy. 


All these errors are directly attributable to an egocentric rather 
than a theocentric view of contemplation. Contemplation which 
is not theocentric or Christocentric is simply conducive to false 
mysticism. The whole aim of recollection is to seek God, not 
self; God’s will and not our own particular good. The moment 
we seek in contemplation anything other than the accomplish- 
ment of God’s will, we lose contact with reality, with the real life 
of the soul, to pursue an imaginary perfection.* 


PRACTICAL RULES 


A few practical rules to be followed by those desirous of lead- 
ing an interior life amid the bustle of exterior occupations are 
laid down here, and can serve as guideposts on the long and ardu- 
ous way to be undertaken. These rules are given in the order in 
which they occur, without consideration of their relative im- 
portance. 

1. The apostle engaged in active works should try to con- 
form his will to the divine will in such a way as to become 
indifferent to what God requires of him. He will not attempt to 





4 The word contemplation need not frighten anyone, for it is used here in the 
sense of acquired contemplation, which is the result of our own efforts under the 
ordinary grace of God, and which is the same as the prayer of recollection leading 
directly to a life of sustained interior intimacy with God, called more simply the 
interior life. If the soul is given an infusion of special grace whereby God takes 
over the will of the prayerful soul, at least in a habitual way, this state of in- 
fused contemplation becomes a gratuitious gift on the part of divine mercy. This 
question, however, need not concern us here. 
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identify his own wishes with those of God, but leave it to God 
to direct the circumstances of his life by following the directions 
of his superiors and the duties imposed upon him by his state in 
life. Once this is accomplished, the apostle will find nourishment 
in doing the will of God: and nothing will serve more directly to 
unite him to God than this faithfulness in doing well what he is 
called upon to do. He will not desire a less active exterior life, 
confident that God leads Him to Himself in a way that will as- 
sure his sanctification more securely in that way than in any 
other he himself might prefer. If the apostle continually refers 
his work to God, lifting up his mind and heart to Him during 
the day, he will soon experience a union of his will with that of 
God that will insure his ascent to God. His progress will perhaps 
be less self-conscious; yet it will be safer and solidly orthodox. 


2. However busy the apostle may be, he must set aside a definite 
period for mental prayer each day. There is no substitute for this 
formal exercise of daily prayer, whatever way one looks at it. We 
must be adamant on this point. The hour of recollection, when 
all distractions are forcibly ejected so as to give place to the 
thought of God and of His mysteries, is a conditio sine qua non 
of advancement in the interior life and of its maintainance. No 
excuse is allowable, except in the almost theoretical case of physi- 
cal impossibility. This may sound like an overstatement, but it is 
the common teaching of all authors. 


3. The soul who would desire sincerely to live an interior life 
must cut itself off from excessive worldly interests. How far this 
severance from worldly and useless contacts is to be carried de- 
pends on the person concerned. All authors state it as a principle 
that an interior life is impossible without interior silence and 
solitude, which in turn becomes impossible without a certain 
amount of silence and external quiet imposed on the senses and 
even the internal faculties. 


It is a question here of useless and unnecessary distractions, 
not of cutting oneself off from all human intercourse, as though 
solitude were an absolute ideal. Many reasons militate against 
imagining that the more eremetical our life becomes, the more 
surely we can lead a life of prayer. The number of souls called 
to a strictly enclosed vocation is infinitesimal. The temptation to 
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regard all forms of exterior activity or relaxation as inimical to a 
life of recollection is very strong. Not only is it true that the 
duties of our state, being the expression of God’s will, cannot 
harm nor retard our spiritual life, but rather increase our union 
of will with God’s will and favor the practice of generosity, 
patience, and humility, but also the purely contemplative life, 
without active outlet to relax the soul, is psychologically unsound 
for the vast majority of men and women. To maintain one’s 
mental equilibrium, a diversion of interests is a necessity. By too 
intensive concentration on internal operations of the soul, the 
world of reality becomes remote, and our relations with others 
become unreal. In such a state the dangers of overwrought intro- 
spection are obvious. The temptation to withdraw into a world 
apart within oneself is especially strong at the beginning of the 
spiritual life, when one experiences sensible sweetness of prayer; 
later on the temptation to withdraw within self returns when the 
first mystical graces leave the soul in a state of intense longing for 
further enjoyment of these graces. 

While the desire to feel the sweetness of divine intimacy is 
often God’s way of attracting the soul to Himself, one cannot be 
too careful not to confuse that sweetness with a life of faith based 
on good works. It is because the search for interior peace and joy 
so easily becomes selfish that the mystics are so chary about de- 
siring them. These sensible graces tend to make us forget the 
sterner reality of doing God’s will at all costs. True sanctity con- 
sists in subordinating that yearning for quiet and repose to the 
determination to perform our exterior duties well, though they 
involve exterior turmoil and bodily exertion. 

Our desire to do God’s will should be indeterminate, so that 
the choice of external duties should rest with Him. Once we know 
God’s will we should give our whole time and energy to those 
duties, though they involve much activity of mind and body. If 
our work involves caring for the needs of our neighbor, the char- 
ity which inspires it will do more to unite us to God than hours 
of prayer. This is true of the home duties of a housewife and 
mother. The care of her home and of the children, the social ob- 
ligations of entertaining friends, the companionship which she 
owes to her husband cannot be dispensed with under the pretext 
of prayer. 
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As to priests or religious, they should accept with good grace 
the duties imposed by superiors. Nor should they imagine that 
the periods of relaxation are merely concessions to lack of fervor. 
Recreation is necessary to refresh both mind and body, to relieve 
the tension of a confined life which otherwise would lead to self- 
introspection and even misanthropy. They should however guard 
their senses: the tongue, the ears, the eyes. ‘They should watch 
over their imagination, and by a gradual training of the will be- 
come more and more fixed in the exercise of God’s presence 
throughout the day. It is really in this way that they can be united 
to God by a life of recollection, regardless of exterior activities 
with which their life may be filled. 


AcTION: A MEANS OF SANCTIFICATION 


Since, therefore, exterior activity is a necessary part of our 
lives, so that to reject it would be to frustrate God’s designs ror 
us, we must look at action as part and parcel of the sanctifying 
process which He intends on our behalf. Far from endangering 
our life of recollection, apostolic activity can and should enhance 
it. God cannot contradict Himself by putting obstacles to that 
union with Him which He desires more than anything else. 


Let us now explore briefly the necessity which obliges us 
to be actively engaged in the works that God wills for us, that we 
may discover in their performance a means rather than an ob- 
stacle to our union with God. For action well understood be- 
comes an instrument whereby God molds the soul to His own 
image. 

1. A word concerning activism. This is what Pope Pius XI 
branded with the name of “‘heresy of action.” It is the theory that 
our activity is more important than that of the Holy Ghost. It 
supposes, if not in principle at least in practice, that supernatural 
ends may be achieved through natural means. Less categorically, 
it is an over-emphasis of the use of human activity and under- 
valuation of the power of grace in the works of the apostolate. 
The result is a feverish concern for success—our own particular 
brand of success. Instead of following the grace of God and acting 
in dependence on it, the would-be apostle rashly commits him- 
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self to all sorts of work, without considering whether it is God's 
will that he should be so employed. If failure follows his efforts, 
he is both humiliated and discouraged. His attitude of self- 
reliance is almost automatically the counterpart of his self-seeking. 
Needless to say, works undertaken in this spirit, far from uniting 
the apostle to Christ, tend only to disrupt the vital link that makes 
him a docile instrument for a fruitful, supernatural apostolate. 


2. The works of charity and of the apostolate are in them- 
selves productive of charity. They entail suffering for Christ, the 
one true proof of love, and guarantee the purity of intention with 
which the work is done. At the judgment, we shall be rewarded 
or punished according to our works.® To minister to our neighbor 
is to minister to Christ Himself. No stronger bond can be forged 
between the soul and Christ than the loving service of Christ in 
His members. ‘““When I leave Christ in prayer, I find Him in my 
neighbor,” as a saint once put it. 

3. God ordained that human activity should be a necessary 
means for the fulfillment of His designs to convert the world. 
Faith comes by hearing: and how can men hear unless there be 
someone to preach? When we cooperate with Christ in the work 
of the Redemption, we are identified with Him: “He who hears 
you, hears Me, and he who despises you, despises Me.” ® 


4. Work is necessary to maintain a sane balance of human per- 
sonality. To suppress all activity, mental or bodily, would be 
equivalent to self-annihilation, and the destruction of the very 
nature of man. Inaction, even for the sake of contemplation, is 
plain laziness. For even the contemplative must produce a tre- 
mendous activity of soul, inasmuch as he must constantly fight 
to maintain an awareness of God’s presence and follow the in- 
dications of God’s compelling grace. The contemplative is not 
merely a passive being, without will or activity, but one who is 
intent to do whatever the good pleasure of God requires at any 
set moment of the day. God, omnipotently wills not to act within 
the soul who does not actively respond to His touch. An over- 
sustained passivity results in morbidity, which soon degenerates 
into a specious Quietism; this fatally leads to the loss of active 
pursuit of virtue, and eventually to the blurring of all distinc- 





5 Matt. 25:34-45. 6 Luke 10:16. 
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tion between right and wrong, as happened among the mystics of 
that unhappy sect. 


5. Finally, action is a positive commandment of God: we must 
share the burdens of those among whom we live. We cannot love 
our neighbor unless we give ourselves, our time and energies, to 
serve him. And the one way we can prove our love for God is by 
loving our neighbor. These two commandments are one and the 
same. To refuse to do our part in the society in which we live 
and from which we derive our existence is to practice the mean- 
est form of selfishness. It is useless to dream of union with God 
when our brother has need of our helping hand. Such a Phar- 
isaical attitude makes for what St. James calls “‘a vain religion.” 7 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing what has been said, let us keep in mind these 
observations: to portion out all the time necessary to formal 
prayer; to give our best efforts to whatever work obedience has 
entrusted us with. If done for God, our work will help unite our 
will to His in a way that nothing else can possibly do. It is an 
observable fact that when our Lord calls souls to a state of high- 
est union with Him He disposes their lives in such wise that 
periods of activity alternate with periods of inactivity, times of 
great works with enforced times of inaction. Sometime months 
and even years are spent in unavoidable tasks that call for almost 
complete exteriorization of life. Then comes a time when circum- 
stances force the apostle to a life of retirement and apparent use- 
lessness, as in the case of illness or a sudden change from some 
work in which he seemingly was so successfully engaged. To 
know how to profit by these alternating changes is the secret of 
the saints in their quest for union with God, the only true pro- 
gram of a soul in search of God within the center of the soul 
where He dwells. 


Though formal prayer be intermittent, our life of prayer as 
such should be intense and all-pervasive. St. Teresa of Avila ob- 
serves that it is primarily the will, not the intellect which God 
binds in the contemplative, so that it is possible for the soul to be 





7 Jas.. 1:26. 
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occupied mentally with many other thoughts necessary for the 
performance of one’s duties, and all the while the will remains 
attached entirely to God by a certain awareness and yearning for 
His loving presence within its deepest center. Likewise, though 


the other faculties (imagination, memory, feelings) are largely | 


uncontrollable, yet the will may stand firm in its essential pur- 
pose of loving God even when there is total concentration on the 
duties that must be accomplished. 

Thus is solved, at least in a certain measure, what appears to 
be an anomaly—the fusion within one and the same person of an 
active apostolate with the genuine life of contemplation. 
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The Mind of Mary 


Charles M. Magsam 


N the prisons and concentration camps of the world, crucified 
| men and women are telling their Aves to Mary on rosaries 
of cord and by counting sticks and stones. ‘They whisper ejacu- 
lations to the rhythm of shuffling feet and pounding tool as well 
as to the unrhythmic inner rumblings of perpetual hunger. 

These barred and wired confinements are become the grime 
cloisters of Mary’s prisoners. ‘They are Calvaries where Mary stands 
with them and sees her Son crucified again in them, for they are 
the mystical Christ. From those cloistered Calvaries God receives 
their holocaust of prayer and suffering for their very persecutors, 
for their own families, for their priests and sisters and bene- 
factors, for all the members of Christ. Through their prayers and 
suffering everyone is made better. 

Mary sustains the thoughts of the world’s sufferers as she sus- 
tains our own. Nothing can take-away the happiness of thinking 
about and talking about someone we love, especially when that 
someone is Mary. The delight is deepened by the pervading sense 
of her presence. 

The more we love, the more we want to know the beloved, so 
that, knowing more, we may love more. Jesus at the Last Supper 
knew that desire in every human heart when He said to His 
Apostles: “I will not now call you servants, for the servant know- 
eth not what his lord doth. But I have called you friends, because 
all things whatsoever I have heard of My Father, I have made 
known to you.” ? 





1 John 15:15. 
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We especially want to know the mind of a person we love, 
what that person is thinking, what he knows. And the mind of 
the great is a fascinating treasure-house from which we hope to 
embellish our own lesser selves. With the reverence of love, we 
approach the mind of the Mother of God and the Queen of 
heaven and earth. 

There we face a problem. Our Lady has rightly been called 
the “Woman Wrapped in Silence.” The New ‘Testament says 
little of her. Sanctity is seldom talkative. There have been saints, 
of course, who were God’s special instruments in special crusades. 
They did an immense amount of writing and speaking for God 
and for souls. But there is no reason to think of Mary as other 
than the perfectly docile child and as the perfect wife and moth- 
er, with a leaning to few words and much silent praying. 

But there is a way of entering the garden of her thoughts. 
There we find her a Shepherdess of thoughts, like the one de- 
scribed so beautifully by Alice Meynell. 


She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A Shepherdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white; 
She guards them from the steep; 

She feeds them on the fragrant height, 
And folds them in for sleep. 


She roams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark valleys safe and deep. 

Into that tender breast at night 
The chastest stars may peep. 

She is so circumspect and right; 
She has her soul to keep. 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A Shepherdess of sheep. 


“Her thoughts are flocks.”” There is a place where we can look 
for her flocks of thoughts. Pope Pius XII has given us the gate- 
way to her bright maternal hills, her deep dark valleys. He says, 
“Books, good ones as well as bad ones, are among the spiritual 
forces which manifest themselves like the powers of nature, un- 
noticed and irresistible in width and depth.” 
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Mary’s SPIRITUAL READING 


The books of the Old Testament were her spiritual reading. 
The Psalms were her prayerbook. The Old Testament heroes and 
heroines inspired her. The Old Testament told her the history 
of her people as a nation and as God’s people. It was the record 
of God’s constant intervention in sacred history, for the choos- 
ing of His people, and for the preservation, the punishment, the 
restoration of that people. Its infidelities saddened her. Its glor- 
ies elated her. The Old Testament was in a special way the story 
of her own immediate ancestors. 


Mary knew that she belonged to the royal family of David. 
When Gabriel said, ‘““Thou shalt bring forth a son,” Jesus became 
the Son of Mary. But He also became the Son of David, for 
Gabriel likewise said: ““The Lord God will give Him the throne 
of David His father.” Jesus by natural descent could be both Son 
of Mary and Son of David only if Mary were of the house of 
David. Just as Mary mentioned to Gabriel the difficulty of recon- 
ciling motherhood with her virginity, so she would have said 
something to Gabriel regarding her lineage, had she not known 
that she was of the family of David. If royal lineage were a secret 
from Mary, she would have had to ask how Gabriel’s words might 
come true. Since she saw no difficulty in Jesus’ being both David’s 
Son and her own, Mary knew that she was David’s daughter. 

It was an honor indeed to belong to a noble family but the 
glory of David’s lineage was only in blood descent. His family 
was no longer glorious in wealth.or influence or external achieve- 
ment. Most of his descendants had little of ancient pomp about 
them. But all of them had the important distinction of carrying 
and transmitting the blood that would one day flow in the veins 
of the Messias Himself. For them more than for other Jewish 
families, marriage was a great religious undertaking by which the 
succession of generations would be carried forward until the Mes- 
sias should spring from their family tree. 

Mary knew this. But she also knew that descendants were con- 
sidered heirs not only of the promises and merits of their an- 
cestors but also of their guilt and punishment. All felt a duty 
to pray for and to atone for their ancestors. Mary knew that 
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David himself was a penitent as well as prophet and king. She 
knew the good and evil that marked the various descendants of 
David. It was all clearly recorded in the Scriptures that were her 
spiritual reading. She probably studied the deeds of her ancestral 
family more closely than most Israelites, because the Redeemer 
was to issue from it. She was glad for the favors that God show- 
ered upon her house. But she knew with deep sorrow how those 
favors had been repaid by ingratitude and infidelity to God. 
Nevertheless, God’s promise remained. David’s family lost pres- 
tige. But God continued to declare that from its humble ranks 
would come the Savior. 

Most of the leaders of the Hebrew nation and many of the 
people hoped for a powerful warrior-ruler who would sweep the 
Roman legions into the sea and give to Jerusalem the world 
mastery that was held by Rome. But there was also the leaven of 
the genuinely good and clear-sighted who expected and prayed 
for a spiritual deliverer, “A light of revelation to the Gentiles, 
and a glory for thy people Israel.” Among them were Zachary 
and Anna and Simeon. 

But more than any of them, Mary sorrowed for the weight of 
unredeemed sin that was upon her people and upon the world. 
More than any of them, she understood sin as only the innocent 
and holy do; and more ardently than any, she yearned for the 
Savior who would establish peace between God and men and 
open heaven once more. As she read the manuscript rolls at home 
and heard the reading and explanations of the prophets and 
Psalms in the synagogue, her vision of the coming Redeemer 
deepened and brightened. All her days were directed to prepar- 
ing for this favor of divine favors. 


Our Lapy’s Vow 


Men of her time vowed themselves to perform certain good 
works in order to “hasten the coming of the Messias.” Perhaps 
it was for this reason that Mary decided to consecrate: herself to 
God by a vow of virginity. The idea of a vow was not new to her. 
In fact, vows were accepted and esteemed among her people as a 





2 Luke 2:32. 
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way of worshipping their God. Virginity, also, was respected. 
Virgins with kettledrums accompanied the Ark of the Covenant. 
As for Mary, more than her body was virginal. She was a virgin 
also in mind and heart. And in her communion with God she 
thought of keeping her whole being always completely His. She 
was too humble, anyway, to think herself worthy to be the moth- 
er of the Messias. Besides, she took it for granted that the Mes- 
sias would seek a cradle in some Davidic family that was less poor 
and insignificant than her own. All this was the mind of Mary 
that prepared her for her vow. 

In any case, Mary in her fullness of grace felt the desire of the 
saints to be alone with God. “Pondering .. . things in her heart” 
was a habit of mind with her. God was her peace, her food and 
drink, her very life. A vow would keep it that way. Perhaps in 
the way that God makes known to us our vocation, God made it 
clear in Mary’s heart. We have no record of a formal, explicit 
vow but her words to Gabriel leave no doubt about her mind. 
And the decision may have been made on one of the great Jew- 
ish feasts in the Temple at Jerusalem. Her dedication to God 
was a worship that outshone all the magnificence of Herod’s great 
Temple; and the silence of it out-thundered all the Temple 
chanting and trumpeting. In Mary’s heart was worship that took 
its meaning and value from the very Son of God, for unknowing- 
ly she was preparing herself to be His Virgin-Mother. That ded- 
ication was the first solemn expression of her habitual mind: “Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord.” 


Types OF Our LADy 


There was much more in the mind of Mary. The books of the 
Old Testament contained the practical ethics and counsels that 
were the guide of her life. But in a more personal way God in- 
formed her mind by the very women whose inspired words and 
inspired story were to be used both by Mary in her own prayers 
and by the worship of the Church in praising the Queen of 
heaven. How little Mary knew that she was reading in them the 
words of her own praise. Through them all generations have 
called her blessed. 
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There was Rebecca with her great natural charm and virtue 
and grace, her generous charity.* 
There was Mary, the sister of Moses, who saved his life. Moses 


was himself the great prophet and the type of Christ. And his 


sister thus shared in her brother’s work of saving his people. She 


sang, and had others join her in singing her own “Magnificat.” ¢ | 


There was Debbora and her victory over the Canaanite king. 
She prefigured the victory of Mary over the powers of darkness.* 

There was Ruth, the pagan Moabite, who through marriage to 
Booz entered into the line of Mary’s own ancestry (Booz-Ruth, 
Abed, Jesse). She prefigured all the Gentile nations who through 
Mary’s spiritual motherhood are to enter the mystical body of 
Christ. ““Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” ® 

There was Anna, the mother of Samuel. Mary knew her song 
of praise so well that she used almost the same words in her 
Magnificat.’ 

There was beautiful Judith, who came out of her quiet re- 
tirement and risked her life to cut off the head of Holofernes 
and save her people. She was the type of Mary who crushes the 
head of Satan under her heel. 

There was beautiful Esther, the royal lady who interceded for 
her people and who typified Mary as the Queen of heaven plead- 
ing for her children.® 

There was the mother of the Machabees who saw her seven 
sons martyred and thus prefigured Mary as she stood on Calvary 
and looked upon the crucifixion of her Son.’ 

In a special way, the two great books that formed Mary’s mind 
to understand the love and mercy of God were the Psalms and 
the Canticles of Canticles. Both are used much in the Masses of 
Our Lady to express her mind. But it was especially the Psalms 
that formed her prayer on the doorstep of Elizabeth’s house. 

When Mary came there, it was not that her mind doubted 
Gabriel’s words about Elizabeth. She did not come to Judea to 
verify them. She believed Gabriel. And Elizabeth confirmed and 





3 Cf. Gen., chap. 24. 7 Cf. I Kings, chap. 2 f. 
4Cf. Exod. 2:1-10. 8 Cf. Judith, chaps. 9-13. 
5 Cf. Judg., chap. 4 f. 9 Cf. Esther, chap. 7. 


6 Cf. Ruth 1:16. 10 Cf. II Mach., chap. 7. 
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praised her faith. ‘““The things promised her by the Lord shall 
be accomplished,” Elizabeth said.“ 

No words were needed, then, to tell Mary’s secret. The Lord 
God Himself had been her herald. He had spoken for her. She 
wanted to speak for Him. Since the hour of the Annunciation 
and all through the days coming down from Nazareth to Ain- 
Karem, praise of God, gratitude to God, and joy had risen in 
her, thought on thought. The words that came were the familiar 
prayers of Samuel’s mother, Anna, and of the Psalms. But they 
poured out freshly minted in the distinctive form of Mary’s own 
unique hymn. The ideas conceived and gestated for days came 
spontaneously to birth in a new creation. Mary was at once the 
poet of the moment, authentic Lady of Letters, religious histor- 
ian of her people, and prophetess of her Son’s new kingdom. She 
was, in fact, the Queen of prophets. That is why she is often 
represented with a book in her hands. 


Mary’s HuMILITY 


The big thing that stood out in her mind was that God had 
exalted her because she was of no importance. His hand was at 
work and no other. He lifted her in His arms for all the world 
to see. And all generations would sing her glory and call her 
Mother. Her thoughts were not the musings of girlish vanity but 
the full flower of a mother’s responsibility. This was no mo- 
mentary celebration but a unique destiny. She took her destiny 
in both hands, a mother’s active hands, and accepted the swords 
of all its unknown ways. Mary's happiness was the solemn, deep, 
awesome happiness of young motherhood, a happiness like no 
other because her innocence and love and destiny were like no 
other. She had no Confiteor to say but could begin at once with 
her Gloria. Like a whispered antiphon came the thought of 
the third Psalm, “Holy is his name.” But God has mercy and 
the joy of salvation for all “‘those who fear Him.” ” 

As the Lord had scattered the military conceits of proud Phar- 
aoh by drowning his armies in the Red Sea, as He had put down 
the mighty Canaanite kings to protect and homestead His desert- 





11 Luke 1:45. 12 Ps, 102:17. 
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weary people in Palestine, so He would finally exalt the hidden 
and oppressed and feed the hungry of body and the hungry of 
soul. As the Father had kept His promises to Abraham and to 
Israel, He would be merciful to all generations who would fear 
Him. The fear He prefers is the fear called tenderness, the lov- 
er’s fear of hurting what he loves. 

In this poem of Mary, patterned in parallel phrases, the Old 
Testament is fulfilled and the gospel is summarized. It is the 
victory hymn to God’s mercy and power and fidelity. Her joy is 
the supreme fruit of her Son’s spiritual kingdom. Her poem is 
the supreme fruit of her wise religious mind. 

Mother of Wisdom incarnate, Mary was fully Our Lady of 
wisdom. Most appropriately, therefore, passages from the wisdom 
books are used to describe Mary on her feast days. From her we 
learn the spiritual wisdom that centers all things in Christ. 
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A Share in Glory 


Gerard Rooney, C.P. 


NE purpose of Pius XII in proclaiming the dogma of the 

Assumption was to encourage an earth-bound world to lift 
its gaze to the glorious reality of life everlasting. ‘The assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin into heaven unfolds in a miraculous 
manner God’s designs not only for the spirit of man, but for the 
glory of his body. Like the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, first- 
born of a new humanity, Our Lady’s assumption reveals the 
splendor of man’s glorified body. Pondering the meaning of the 
Assumption, the mind of man is led to profound considerations 
of the manner in which the body is to share in eternal life. 

The eternal life of the Gospels, however, must not be confused 
with the vague concept of immortality imagined by the pagans. 
It is not the continued shadowy existence of man’s disembodied 
spirit. Nor is it the indefinite prolongation of human life as we 
know it here upon earth. That kind of immortality presupposes 
that man’s bodily metabolism and the functions of his organs 
would be sustained indefinitely in their purely natural activities. 
Such a naive notion of human immortality apparently has found 
its way even into the Koran. There are overtones of this concept 
among the rationalistic eschatologists who imagine that our Lord 
sought to establish a paradise on earth, characterized by peace, 
health, and prosperity, a splendid fulfillment of the dreams of 
countless utopians. Such man-made dreams are far removed from 
the glorious reality of eternal life promised us by. the Gospels. 

The eternal life offered to us by the Son of God is nothing 
less than an endless sharing in the life of the Creator. It demands 
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a divinization of the human spirit and restoration and glorifica- 
tion of the human body. It will produce a radical change in man’s 
relation to space and time. The conditions of motion and change 
will yield to the exhilarating experience of eternal duration. 


CREATED ENERGY 


Scientists and philosophers continue their search to fathom the 
meaning of matter for the key to bodily immortality. They probe 
ever more deeply the properties of light and energy. While they 
confess themselves as yet astounded and baffled by the ultimate 
mystery, their research has produced rich results. The fruit of 
their studies presents to the modern mind a world which enables 
the Christian to grasp more vividly the true splendor of life 
everlasting. The advance in our knowledge of astronomy graph- 
ically explains the limitless extent of God’s' kingdom. The ad- 
vance in nuclear physics helps us appreciate to a great degree 
the nature of man’s glorified body. 

From all the indications offered by the scientists, it now ap- 
pears that the entire material universe is made up of spun light. 
Not only the sun, moon, and the stars, but even the darkest ma- 
terial, the hardest granite, the sticks and stones, the plants, ani- 
mals, and even the human body now appear to be nothing less 
than light fused and cooled, spun and interwoven by the divine 
Craftsman into those myriad patterns we call creation. 

These same scientists tell us how vast amounts of this flaming 
energy have been cooled and locked up in the tiniest recesses of 
every material substance. They state that if the flaming energy 
contained in an innocent-looking teardrop were properly re- 
leased, there would be enough heat to convert two million pounds 
of water into scalding steam. The breath of air we so casually 
exhale contains enormous energy, which, if properly released, 
could keep an airplane in the air for nearly a year! 

If such be the unused natural energy which God has tucked 
away in the least strand of our hair, the smallest fingernail, the 
tissue thinly covering our lips, our face, what must be the qual- 
ity of man’s body as a radiant vehicle of his beatified soul! 

With our interest aroused by the discovery of the tremendous 
energy which the Creator has enclosed in the tiniest particles of 
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matter, we naturally conjecture about the inconceivably vaster 
amount of energy which God has created and stored up within 
the confines of the rivers, lakes, and oceans, the hills and valleys 
of the earth. What an impossible task indeed to total the teem- 
ing energy that throbs unceasingly in the suns and moons and 
far-flung stars of the universe; and, if such be the almost un- 
limited energy pulsating in the cosmos, what indeed must be the 
power, the energy, the life of the Creator who called it forth in- 
to being from nothingness! These considerations make it less 
difficult to accept the fact that one God can be the eternal life 
of countless numbers of rational creatures. 

It is a matter of Catholic faith that beyond man’s sharing in the 
created energy of God he was made to participate forever in the 
mystery of uncreated energy; to become a partaker of the divine 
nature. For God was not content simply to fashion man in His 
own image and likeness. He has magnanimously elevated this 
image to a position of adopted sonship, capable of sharing the 
secret of the Godhead. 


DIVINE ENERGY 


It was seven centuries before the coming of Christ that the 
prophet Isaias saw in spirit this tremendous outpouring of the 
divine goodness into the souls of men. Captivated by the vision 
of God sharing His life and energy with mankind, he cried out: 


All you that thirst, come to the waters! 

You that have no money, make haste, 

Buy and eat! 

Come ye! Buy milk and wine without money... ! 


Why do you spend money for that which is not bread 
And your labor for that which does not satisfy you? 
Hearken diligently to me and 

Eat that which is good: 

Your soul shall be delighted in fullness. 


‘To my summons give heed and hearing; 
So your spirit shall revive; 
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A fresh covenant awaits you, 
This time, eternal! 4 


This “fresh covenant” was established by God’s own Son. On 
one occasion the people followed Him into the hills to listen to 
His preaching. Thousands of men and women remained with 
Him three days. Their provisions quickly gave out. Then our 
Lord miraculously multiplied a few loaves and fishes out of 
created energy, and thus easily provided for the five thousand. 

“What a wonderful king He would make,” they said. They fol- 
lowed after Him and had a mind to make Him king. Then our 
Lord gave that wondrous discourse on eternal life, recorded prin- 
cipally in the sixth chapter of St. John. 

He pleaded with them to “labor not for the meat that perish- 
es.””? Our Lord told them not to make this created energy their 
primary concern. In a sublime discourse he lifted their thoughts 


to the source of all life and energy, to the uncreated energy of 
God Himself. 


As the Father hath life in Himself, 
So He hath given to the Son 
To have life in Himself * 


As the Father raises the dead 
And gives life, 

So the Son also 

Gives life to whom He will.* 


It is this inexhaustible divine life which now is being offered to 
mankind. 


I am the Bread of Life.® 


It is the will of Him who sent Me 

That all those who believe in the Son... 
Should enjoy eternal life; I am 

To raise them up on the last day.® 





1JTsa. 55:1-3. 3 Ibid., 5:26. 5 Ibid., 6:35. 
2 John 6:27. 4 Ibid., v. 21. 6 Ibid., v. 40. 
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I am the living bread, 

Which has come down from heaven. 
If anyone eats of this bread 

He shall live forever! * 


GRACE AND GLORY 


Here is the heart of Christianity: God becoming man to make 
man a god. In God “we live and move and have our being’; * we 
are surrounded by Him. He is present to all His creatures. But 
the manner of His presence to His creatures and in His creatures 
differs vastly. 

A man may be in a dark room while the room itself is exter- 
nally bathed in sunlight. Unless the door and windows are open- 
ed, however, the sunlight remains outside. So with souls. By 
birth, estranged from divine energy through original sin, man 
needs to be born again. This rebirth is brought about by God’s 
infusing a new and permanent energy into our souls, the energy 
of sanctifying grace. 

This new energy places the human mind in touch with God’s 
by faith, making us begin to see and judge things the way He 
does; it places the human will in touch with His by charity, mak- 
ing us love persons and things the way God does. With grace the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit are given to us, making us capable of a 
loving awareness of divinity within us. 

But while this drama of human and divine friendship takes 
place primarily in the spirit of man, man’s body is eventually to 
share in this new life. When a man’s soul departs from this life 
perfectly free from sin, it is immediately rapt into the full flood 
of God’s glory. At this glorious moment, if man’s body were 
still attached to his soul, the refulgence of divine glory would 
completely spread through the material part of him and glorifv 
his body. On Mount Tabor our Lord permitted for a moment 
His inward joy and glory to flow out into His body and “His 
face became shining as the sun and His garments became white 
as snow.” ® But unlike those of our Lord and His Blessed Moth- 
er, we know that the glorification of our bodies must await their 


7 Ibid., v. 51. 8 Acts 17:28. 9 Matt. 17:2. 
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resurrection on the Last Day, even though our soul abides mean- 
while in heavenly glory. But such glory is the final destiny of 
the body. Because the body shares in the soul’s struggle for the 
adventure of life everlasting, God has told us that it shall also 
share in the soul’s glorious reward. 

The resurrection of the body is a fundamental teaching of 
the Catholic Church. Like the bush which Moses saw, burning 
without being consumed,” so, too, will the glorified body be ever 
aglow with incorruptible light. If anyone finds that this central 
truth of Christianity is too overwhelming, let him remember that 
God gently proportions His life and light to the capacity of each 
one who receives it. Just as an electric plant transmits its power 
to individual users in a controlled measure so as not to burn out 
electric appliances, so, too, God gently and wisely proportions 
His gift of light and life to each one of us. 


INFLUENCE OF SPIRIT ON MATTER 


What will be this influence upon our bodies of God’s divine 
energy once our souls are filled with God? We can begin to 
answer from the way we speak of the human person. Unlike the 
animal, man is a composite of spirit and matter. This spiritual 
nature is manifest by the light of intelligence, which gives him 
the power of understanding. By this light of intelligence a child 
learns the basic arts; it is this light a man uses when he studies 
the sciences and learns the secrets of nature. So intimately has 
God fused the spirit with our bodies that we are formed into a 
single substantial nature. It is the spirit which makes us stand 
erect with human dignity; it stamps character upon our face; it 
lights up our countenance with that distinctly human thing, a 
smile. 


INFLUENCE OF GRACE ON HUMAN NATURE 


Yet infinitely superior to this light of natural intelligence, there 
stands the noblest gift of all, offered to all men, but accepted on- 
ly by some. This is the supernatural light of divine grace, God’s 





10 Exod. 3:2. 
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own eternal light which illumines those who enter into His per- 
sonal kingdom. “In Thy light we shall see light.” It is this 
light we receive at baptism; which elevates all the lower physi- 
cal and psychical powers in nature, to suffuse and ultimately di- 
vinize the entire nature of man. The light of grace is the seed of 
glory. 

From time immemorial true religion has always been closely 
associated with light. God Himself is called “the Father of 
Lights, in whom there is no shadow of change or alteration.” ” 
He is called “Light Eternal.” * At the very dawn of creation, the 
first command God uttered to the chaotic universe was, “Let 
there be light!” * All human history is set forth by the Scriptures 
as a cosmic struggle between light and darkness with final vic- 
tory already assured for the light. Christ is the Light of the world, 
even as in the Old Testament God was called the Light of Israel. 

After Moses held conversation with God for forty days and 
forty nights on Mount Sinai, he returned to the people, but they 
were not able to look upon his face for great shafts of light were 
coming forth from his countenance. We recall how our Blessed 
Lord one day went up into the mountain with Peter, James, and 
John, and was transfigured with light before them. For a brief 
moment, He permitted the light of His divine glory to flow out 
over His sacred humanity so that we are told His face became 
“shining as the sun,’ while “His garments became white as 
snow.’ © In the upper room on Pentecost, the Holy Spirit 
came down and, amid the visible appearance of flaming tongues 
of fire, took up His abode within the faithful.*® 

Traditionally, Christian artists place halos around the heads 
of the saints in heaven to indicate that inward refulgence of holy 
light coming from within them, a reflection of the divine pres- 
ence. For “God is Light” and “dwells in light inaccessible” 18 
and when the friends of God finally come into the possession of 
their heavenly home, they will find no need of the light of sun 
nor moon nor stars, for “‘the glory of God lights it up” and “God 
will shed light upon them.” 





11 Ps, 35:10. 16 Acts 2:3. 

12 Jas. 1:17. 17] John 1:5. 

18 Wisd. 7:26; I John 1:6. 18] Tim. 6:16. 

1# Gen. 1:3. 19 Apoc. 21:23; 22:5; Isa. 60:19. 


15 Matt. 17:2; Cf. ibid., 28:3. 
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In the depth of human personality, there is a point of contact 
with the higher world of the spirit, the divine Spirit, that is 
capable not only of transforming and divinizing the soul of man 
but even of suffering and bringing about a final glorification of 
man’s body. 


THE GLORY OF THE MOTHER OF GoD 


It is this final glory of human flesh that divine revelation dra- 
matically unfolds to us in the mystery of Our Lady’s assumption 
into heaven. Our Lady, from the beginning “full of grace,” 
already possessed a title to her risen glory. Exempted from 
sin by her Immaculate Conception and the special overshadow- 
ing of God’s grace, Our Lady was free not only from original 
sin, but also from the tendency to sin, from actual sin, and from 
all the corrupting effects of sin. 

Death, as the Scriptures teach, is a penalty of sin.2° Our Lord 
voluntarily submitted to death to redeem the world. For three 
days His soul was separated from His body, without, however, 
the body corrupting, it being still united to the Person of the 
Word. 

But even though Mary may not have undergone a separation 
of body and soul, it would still have been necessary for her nat- 
ural mode of existence to come to an end. The normal function- 
ing of her bodily metabolism ceased, once the body was glorified. 
The human organism no longer depended on created energy for 
sustenance and operation. 

In heaven, it is the uncreated energy of God which flows 
freely and unimpeded to the human spirit, supplying all the 
needs of the human person. Being now divinized and immortal, 
there is no longer any need for human nature to propagate the 
species. For this reason also, bodily metabolism would be super- 
fluous in heaven, where men and women become “as angels” 
and consequently “there is neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage.” 71 

It is possible that without separating her immaculate body 
from her holy soul, God simply brought the life of grace to its 





20 Gen. 2:17; Wisd. 2:23; Rom. 5:12. 21 Matt. 22:30. 
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final term, the light of glory. Thus ravished with the beatific 
vision, the natural impetus of that divine radiance flowed forth 
through her spirit into her body, simultaneously bringing to a 
cessation her bodily metabolism and causing the glorification of 
her body, so that her face “became shining as the sun and her 
garments white as snow.” 


THE FINAL GLORY 


We are absolutely certain that Our Lady was taken up into 
heaven and glorified, that she now lives her life of eternal glory, 
body and soul. That is why the saints and Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church spontaneously think of Our Lady when they read 
the words of St. John: “And a great sign appeared in heaven—a 
woman clothed with the sun, and the moon was under her feet, 
and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.”’ 7” 





We can now better appreciate why in those well authenticated 
apparitions of Our Lady she appeared immersed in dazzling light. 
The children of La Salette were insistent that she was bathed in 
light, ‘“‘incomparably brighter than the sun.” They said, ‘““There 
is no color in the world at all resembling the glorious light of 
Our Lady.”’** When she appeared on many occasions to Berna- 
dette at Lourdes, the impression again was of someone immersed 
in light—a deep, gentle radiance coming forth from some un- 
fathomable depth within Our Lady’s being, softly suffused and 
breathing forth a wondrous sweetness so that little Bernadette 
nearly died of joy. Never had she dreamed anyone could be so 
radiantly beautiful. 

Likewise at Fatima, on that remarkable day of October 13, 
1917, Our Lady, like a herald of the atomic age, appeared in the 
sky amid a most wondrous display of flaming atomic energy. 
Years later, the artist, Father McGlynn, O.P., sought information 
from Lucy concerning the earlier apparitions of Our Lady at 
Fatima. Lucy nearly despaired of expressing in material terms 
the incomparably beautiful light that radiated from Our Lady. 
“Did her face or hands have the color of flesh or of light?” asked 
22 Apoc. 12:1. 

23 Bishop Ullathorne, The Holy Mountain of La Salette, p. 48 ff. 
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the priest-sculptor. “Flesh-like light,’ Lucy answered, and con- 
tinued, “She was all of light. The light had various tones, yel- 
low, white, and other colors. It was by the different tones and 
intensities that one saw what was hand and what was mantle; 
what was face and what was tunic.” *4 

How true indeed was the instinct of the poet of the ages, the 
immortal Dante, when he envisioned paradise in terms of light! * 
He tells us how he winged his gaze, upward toward the highest 
heavens, swiftly passing through the suns and moons and stars 
until his eyes came to rest upon a pinpoint light which grew ever 
more brightly, as the revolutions of the spheres of time receded 
and left him glimpsing eternity. 


As the heavens opened up he beheld splendor piled upon 
splendor until by necessity his fascinated gaze became fixed up- 
on the center of such vast refulgence—Christ, the Lord. In Him, 
the living light of divinity made of His sacred humanity a lucent 
substance, enkindling the light that illumines every angel and 
saint, even as “‘light from our sun to the stars is lent.’ So over- 
powering was this light of Christ’s humanity that Dante could 
not sustain it. Mercifully our Lord came to his assistance by 
withdrawing to higher regions to dim His glory. At the same 
time, even as a cloud charged with electricity bursts its natural 
bounds, sending forth a flash of light into the open air, so now 
the poet’s mind was made to dart from its human obscurity and 
gaze out upon the assembled host of heaven. 


As the sunlight, rifted through a cloud, streams forth in golden 
beams towards the earth, bringing to full glory the distinctive 
beauty of each particular flower, so now the eternal light, dif- 
fusing itself through the luminous flesh of Christ, radiantly 
descends upon the angels and saints and brings into clear view 
each one’s particular beauty and individuality. Like myriads of 
lamps, they send forth their light in varying degrees of splendor, 
differing ‘‘as star from star’’ in glory. 


Then, as to an irresistible magnet, his gaze was drawn to one 


light, one living star, one Mystical Rose, whose beauty and bril- 
liance was preeminent over all the others: Our Lady. Into the 





24 Thomas McGlynn, O.P., Vision of Fatima, p. 69. 
25 Jl Paradiso, Canto XXIII. 
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midst of the heavenly host she comes, while heaven grows more 
joyous, more resplendent at her entrance, greeting her glorious 
assumption. And while he looks upon Our Lady, his heart over- 
flowing with love and delight, suddenly he beholds a living flame 
of angelic love loosed from on high. Downward comes the flam- 
ing spirit, circling round and round, captivated by that ‘“‘sublime 
joy” which breathes forth from her immaculate flesh. And even 
as on earth she won the hearts of all the children of God, so now 
in heaven each flaming spirit bends instinctively towards her as 
the object of his desire, while the angel leads her upward to meet 
her Son. Upward she is lead, up through the hosts of virgins and 
confessors, martyrs and apostles, upward through the nine choirs 
of angels, up beyond the seraphim and cherubim, higher and 
higher she mounts as she is lead in triumph to meet her divine 
Son and to be presented at the throne of the adorable Trinity. 
There, in heaven’s supreme sphere, she is crowned Queen of the 
universe. 

While this triumphant scene took place, the angel intoned the 
Regina Coeli, and its sweet refrain was taken up by all the heav- 
enly host, even while the revolving spheres, the suns and moons 
and stars, joined in the exultant joy. And so “the encircling mel- 
ody of flame sealed itself up and all the other lights in praise 
made all the air resound, re-echoing Mary’s name.” 

No wonder a poet of our own day, heralding the glory of the 
atomic age, prayed to the Mother of Christ: 


Help me to see! not with my mimic sight— 
With yours! which carried radiance like the sun, 
Giving the rays you saw with light in light— 
Tying all suns and stars and worlds in one.?® 


How fitting indeed, that on the very day when the Vicar of 
Christ proclaims her glorious Assumption as a traditional doc- 
trine of our holy faith, he should salute her: “A Light, shining 
in the sky amid the tears of this exile’; and that he should bid us 
pray in the beautiful prayer he composed to honor that won 
drous occasion: ‘Finally, we believe that in the glory where you 
reign, clothed with sun and crowned with the stars, you are, 


26 Henry Adams, “Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres.” 
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after Jesus, the joy and gladness of all the angels and of all the | 
saints!” 
Today we are living in an age spiritually dark, one that is 
“the darkest since the days of the deluge,” according to the ap- | 
praisal of Pius XI. We can well look for inspiration to the Chris- | 
tians of the first three centuries, who, living in a dark and brutal | 


age, transformed that age of darkness into an age of light. It cost | J 
them millions of martyrs, victims of horrible violence. But they | 
were dynamic and enthusiastic and they were sustained by the | ( 


glorious vision of life everlasting and the indwelling of God's 
holy Spirit. They wanted to change the world, but they did not 
envision some humanitarian utopia. Their vision, rather, was the 
hastening of the everlasting kingdom of God. Such vision is born 
of our gaze on ultimate reality. Such vision brings us the truth | 
which makes us free. Such vision begets hope, and hope inspires | - 
the powerful action so sorely needed to change the world. . 


os 


een 


Mortification and Spiritual 
Growth 


Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


T FIRST glance it may seem a contradiction to speak of mor- 

tification in connection with spiritual growth, but the op- 
position is only apparent. The terms really signify two aspects of 
the spiritual life which run parallel to each other. The negative 
aspect embraces all those practices of mortification which aim at 
putting off the old man and healing the wounds of original and 
personal sins. Spiritual writers use various terms to designate these 
negative exercises: self-abnegation, detachment, self-denial, pur- 
gation, and mortification. The positive aspect of the spiritual life 
includes all those exercises by which the Christian grows in virtue 
and gradually becomes transformed in Christ, whether by the 
acquisition and practice of virtue, the reception of the sacraments, 
or the performance of meritorious works. 

Unfortunately, there is a rather common tendency to mistake 
the means to sanctity for sanctity itself or to be so attentive to the 
manner in which one is proceeding as to lose sight of the true goal 
of the journey. Sometimes it is almost impossible to convince cer- 
tain Christians that the corporal works of mercy, the activity of 
the apostolate, mortification, or the religious life are not the very 
essence of Christian perfection but are either effects that flow from 
it or steps that lead to it. It is love that makes saints and we 
cannot insist too strongly that it is not what we do that makes us 
holy, but the love with which we do it. 

Perhaps nowhere else in spiritual theology is it so necessary to 
see things objectively as when we discuss the various means to 
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perfection. All the means to holiness are not equally important 
nor are all of them suited to every Christian. There are many 
paths that lead to the perfection of charity and each Christian 
should follow the one that is best suited to his spiritual needs, in 
view of his temperament, circumstances, and state of life. Hence, 
it is not for all to enter the religious life, practice rigorous pen- 
ances, spend long hours in solitude, or exhaust themselves in the 
apostolate. There are saints in the Church who did none of these 
things. Consequently, those who defend one or another method 
to the exclusion of all others are deserving of the condemnation 
which St. John of the Cross hurls at those spiritual directors who 
tie the wings of the soul by making it follow their way, which 
may not necessarily be the way most beneficial to the soul or de- 
sired by God for that soul. 


St. Paul tells us that we must put off the old man and put on 
the new—a forceful way of reminding us of the negative and 
positive aspects of the spiritual life. But we must beware of mak- 
ing a complete division where none is warranted. The soul does 
not pass through a period of negative practices and then enter 
upon a second phase of positive exercises. Rather, throughout the 
ascetical and mystical periods of the spiritual life there is usually 
a shuttling back and forth between the negative and positive 
practices. This is clearly indicated in the writings of St. Teresa of 
Avila and St. John of the Cross. 

However, while the variety of paths that lead to perfection al- 
low a certain freedom and adaptation, there are certain basic and 
indispensable means which must be utilized by all devout souls. 
Foremost among these means are the practice of prayer, recep- 
tion of the sacraments, the cultivation of virtue, and the practice 
of mortification. No Christian can effectively hope to attain the 
perfection of the Christian life if he deliberately spurns these 
means. 


Before proceeding to a discussion of the role of mortification 
in the spiritual life, a few distinctions are in order. It is not un- 
common to find confusion in the minds of some persons concern- 
ing mortification and penance. Mortification is not synonymous 
with penance. The purpose of penance is personal atonement for 
sin in the hope of repaying the debt incurred by sin. As atone- 
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ment, penance implies suffering—either voluntary or imposed; 
as the payment of a debt, penance looks to the past for the pur- 
pose of making satisfaction. It would seem, therefore, that to be 
truly satisfactory, penance should be difficult and painful. 


Mortification, on the other hand, aims at self-mastery and the 
subjection of the lower powers to reason and the whole person to 
God. It is asceticism in the fullest sense of the word, for it is the 
performance of certain exercises with a view to self-control and 
the integration of the personality. Therefore, mortification looks 
to the future, to the ultimate perfection of the personality. More- 
over, as a Christian becomes more mortified and gains greater 
self-control, his practices of mortification become less difficult. 
But he would act imprudently if he would seek to change these 
exercises merely on the basis that they are no longer painful, for 
it is the psychology of habit-formation that the repetition of acts 
makes them easier to perform and the acts of mortification, wheth- 
er easy or difficult, are what ensure ultimate self-control. In a 
word, penance is necessary in view of the satisfaction owed for 
past sins; mortification is necessary in view of the ultimate per- 
fection of the Christian person. 

Some Protestant writers have accused Catholic saints of killing 
themselves by mortification. This would be true if the practices 
of mortification had not been accompanied by a concomitant 
growth in virtue, for in such a case the mortification would be a 
corruption or a killing or at most a morbid stoicism. This brings 
us to the second clarification, namely, the relation between morti- 
fication and spiritual growth. 


Mortification as such refers simply to the avoidance of sin and 
the uprooting of evil inclinations, but it also implies—at least in 
the Christian sense—a growth in virtue. Mortification literally 
means a killing, but it signifies the death of the old man of sin 
which should be replaced by the new man of grace and virtue. 
Psychologists tell us that we can rid ourselves of an undesirable 
habit either by cultivating the opposite habit or by ceasing to 
use the habit we wish to destroy. Thus, the avaricious man may 
effectively destroy his vice by cultivating the habit of almsgiving 
or the man who wishes to destroy his habit of smoking can do so 
by refusing to smoke henceforth. In either case, the beginning of 
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the new habit will be difficult and it may sometimes be painful, 
but as the habit becomes more deeply rooted in the individual, 
its practice will become facile and even delightful. Hence, morti- 
fication and growth in virtue are parallel functions and just as 
growth in virtue is impossible without some degree of mortifica- 
tion, so mortification would be psychological suicide without the 
concomitant striving for virtuous habits. Mortification is not an 
end in itself. 

The necessity of mortification is evident to any man who looks 
into his own soul or examines his daily life. The effects of original 
sin, the personal inclinations to various kinds of evil, and the 
remnants of one’s actual sins are patent proof of the need to prac- 
tice some kind of mortification. The primary enemy of the spirit- 
ual life is sin; hence, the minimum requirement is the avoidance 
of sin at any cost, and this entails mortification in regard to those 
things which lead to sin. Nor does it suffice to be wary of mortal 
sin alone, for venial sins can lessen the ardor of charity, deprive 
the soul of many actual graces, and dispose for a serious sin. 


Our battle for holiness must be fought on three fronts: the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, for these are the principal sources 
from which temptations come. Ultimately, however, the decisive 
battle will be fought within the domain of a man’s own will, for 
sin is essentially an act of the will whereby we give consent to that 
which is recognized as morally evil. But the occasions of sin that 
are offered to us by the world and the devil must reach our in- 
terior through the channels of the senses and for\that reason a 
strong insistence is placed on mortification of the internal and 
external senses. The enemy who is stopped at the gates can do no 
harm within the city. 


‘The world seeks to lead us away from the perfect love and serv- 
ice of God by offering us its goods and pleasures in order to make 
us excessively attached to them. In this respect the minimum mor- 
tification required is to avoid the proximate occasions of sin. The 
devil, with God’s permission, tempts us to evil by insinuating 
into our memory or imagination the suggestion of evil. The mor- 
tification required in this respect is vigilance before temptation, 
resistance during temptation, and thanks to God after the victory 
has been won. 
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But the most powerful enemy of growth in the spiritual life is 
ourselves, for while we may close our senses to the world and the 
devil, it is sometimes well nigh impossible to hold in subjection 
a flesh that has been wounded and disordered by original sin and 
further weakened by personal sins. Moreover, our wounded na- 
ture has an insatiable thirst for pleasure and self-satisfaction. It 
is a thirst that can never be quenched by created things and yet 
it enslaves the man who drinks of the muddied waters of earthly 
goods. To combat this concupiscence, one must at times deny him- 
self even those pleasures which are otherwise lawful but this, in 
turn, is made all the more difficult by our repugnance for suffer- 
ing. Hence, mortification requires a strong love that will lead to 
sacrifice. 

As a general rule the strongest attacks come to us from our 
passions, or feelings, and instincts (especially those which deal 
with self-preservation and procreation). These appetitive powers 
are as much a part of our human nature as the arms, legs, and 
head are parts of the physical body. ‘To endeavor to annihilate or 
stifle them completely would be suicide. Their disorder is a result 
of original sin but it is not impossible to hold them in subjection. 
As gifts from God they are meant for a well-defined purpose and 
should be directed to their proper goals and controlled with great 
vigilance. For that reason, mortification of the flesh usually in- 
volves some degree of fasting, sexual restraint, sobriety, and a 
rigid censorship of anything that may inflame the passions. 

It should be understood, however, that although mortification 
is a necessary means of sanctity, the individual Christian must 
know himself well enough so that he will be able to adopt the 
ascetical practices that are most suitable to his condition and state 
of life and will lead more surely to perfection. Great harm can be 
done to souls who attempt practices of mortification that are 
above their strength or ill-suited to their needs. Mortification is 
not a contest or marathon; it is a well-planned strategy to be used 
in one’s personal struggle for holiness. It is not a question of 
seeing how much we can endure, but of finding the best tactics 
for overcoming the enemy of spiritual growth. 

Thus, the mortification of Christian parents will not be that 
of unmarried persons living in the world or the cloister. The for- 
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mer have a right to the enjoyment of legitimate pleasure; the 
iatter are commanded to observe absolute continence. Again, a 
man whose predominant fault is anger may be very imprudent to 
attempt a rigorous fast or some strenuous form of self-denial 
which will do nothing but augment his irritability. Or the man 
who earns his daily bread by the sweat of manual labor may find 
in that very labor all that he needs by way of bodily austerity, 
though he will have to keep an internal vigilance over his instincts 
and passions when he seeks recreation and relaxation. In a word, 
the practice of mortification should be preceded by an honest self- 
appraisal. To select ascetical practices at random can be as deadly 
as taking any medicine within reach instead of seeking a diag- 
nosis of one’s illness. 


In this connection a special warning should be given to those 
devout souls who, after reading of the heroic austerity of some 
saint, would themselves attempt to imitate the practices of the 
saint in question. The lives of the saints manifest a variety of 
ascetical practices which were suited to the needs of each indi- 
vidual saint. The asceticism of St. Jerome, for example, was in- 
credible in its ferocity, but we do not find St. Francis de Sales 
going to such lengths. In other words, the needs of St. Jerome 
were not those of St. Francis de Sales nor are they the same as 
those of every modern Christian. Indeed, it may well be asked 
whether the modern Christian should not seek his mortification 
in other areas, since our culture and way of life are so radically 
different from those of past generations. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the very practices which are meant 
to lead to perfection and holiness may sometimes offer an occasion 
for sin. The first and greatest temptation is that of pride and it is 
often found in those who practice rigorous external mortification 
but have failed to practice internal mortification. Spiritual writ- 
ers are unanimous in stressing the importance of interior morti- 
fication or self-detachment. The denial of one’s own will in favor 
of God’s will is the goal of all mortification and this..self-denial 
is essentially interior. However, we hasten to add that it is un- 
likely that a person will be mortified interiorily if at the same 
time he does not mortify himself externally. The two should go 
together but of the two, the interior mortification gives value to 
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the exterior, just as the internal act of a virtue gives value to its 
external manifestation. 

There is, to be sure, a great deal of personal satisfaction to be 
derived from the practices of mortification and self-denial, but 
to make this the primary purpose of one’s asceticism is to nullify 
the benefits of mortification and to increase one’s need for mor- 
tification. Better a moderate use of asceticism than a flamboyant 
display of rigorous mortification. Mortification is not indeed de- 
sirable in itself nor is it a goal in itself; it is a necessary medicine 
and should be taken only as one’s needs require. Excessive mor- 
tification, though praised by some, is nothing more than a re- 
fined masochism. 

A second temptation follows closely upon the heels of the first: 
the tendency to judge others harshly because they do not practice 
the quantity or quality of austerities which we ourselves practice. 
This is indicative of a lack of appreciation for differences in 
temperaments and duties of state in life. Our neighbor’s needs 
are not necessarily the same as ours nor are his temptations or 
evil inclinations the same as ours. He may actually be practicing 
a type of mortification that is far more effective than we suspect, 
though we see it not. Thus, a priest who by reason of his state in 
life is obliged to observe continence would do ill to impose upon 
young men and women the safeguards he must use in order to 
remain celibate. The monk who spends most of his days in silence 
and prayer can hardly condemn the father of a family for the 
lack of recollection or an unwillingness to spend long hours in 
solitude. The Catholic laity are riot called upon to live a watered- 
down religious life or to follow the horarium of a priest. 

Lastly, the imprudent use of ascetical practices may kill true 
devotion and stifle the spirit of prayer, and this is usually an 
indication that the ascetical practices in question are too severe 
and exhausting. The value of ascetical practices is to be judged 
by the good fruits they produce in one’s spiritual life. Do they, 
for example, make way for the cultivation of virtue or do they 
repress one vice and cause another vice to spring up in its stead? 
The severity of one’s asceticism must be gauged by two factors: 
one’s personal needs and the duties of his state in life. Thus, the 
mother of a family cannot be praised for attending daily Mass if 
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in so doing she is neglecting her duties as a housewife and mother. 
The priest deserves criticism rather than praise if by too rigorous 
a fast he incapacitates himself for the performance of his pastoral 
duties. Such people are not perfecting themselves but killing 
themselves. Similarly, the use of the discipline or scourge to quell 
the fires of passion may only increase the very temptations which 
one is trying to banish or the use of hairshirt may do nothing 
more than make one increasingly aware of the body he is trying 
to subdue. As a general rule, if a person finds his ascetical prac- 
tices more of an obstacle than a help, he should suspect that he 
has been imprudent in his selection of those practices. 

In order that the devout Christian may observe the prudence 
which is necessary for the practice of mortification, he must un- 
derstand clearly what it is that must be purged in our wounded 
nature. The purgation must be effected on: two levels: that of 
the senses and that of the spirit, and no man can reach sanctity 
until this has been accomplished. God sometimes intervenes to 
place a soul at a higher level in the spiritual life (as He seems to 
have done in the case of St. Thérése of Lisieux) but as a general 
rule each Christian is expected to do his utmost to complete the 
active purgation of his senses and spirit. ? 

Active purgation does not aim at the destruction or complete 
disuse of any faculty but it seeks self-control in the use of the 
taculties. It is more a matter of correct orientation than of re- 
fusing to use the faculties at all. The proper use of a faculty 
requires that it be directed to its proper object; the Christian use 
of a faculty requires that it be directed to an object which, con- 
sidered in all its circumstances, is morally good. The normal 
healthy functioning of a faculty brings with it a natural delight 
or feeling of well-being, but excessive use or too strong a stim- 
ulation may result in exhaustion and pain. Therefore, our very 
faculties demand that we use them in accordance with the laws 
of nature and the dictates of morality. 





1 Spiritual theology accepts the use of the terms “active purgation” ‘and “passive 
purgation” to designate the ascetical practices whereby the individual actively 
purges his senses and spirit of all sin and deliberate inclinations to sin and that 
purgation in which the soul passively (in the Latin sense of suffer or endure) 
submits to a purgation which is effected by God in the senses and the spirit. The 
passive purgations generally begin when the soul has entered the mystical phase 
of the spiritual life. 
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The external senses are the gateways of knowledge and the 
channels through which external objects are brought to our in- 
terior to arouse some feeling or passion. Hence, the Christian will 
be as vigilant over the use of his eyes, ears, touch and other ex- 
ternal senses as he is over the food he eats. Of the internal senses 
the imagination and the memory are the ones that require 
custody, especially the imagination, which is the point of con- 
tact with the passions. Here again, the Christian should censor the 
images which are represented in the imagination or recalled by 
the memory. The passions are our psychophysical reaction to 
good and evil and are the trigger for action in regard to the 
various situations in which we find ourselves. In this respect, the 
Christian will remember that he is not expected to become as life- 
less as a statue; to do so would be to attempt the impossible. He 
will, however, seek to control the passions, selecting the proper 
good objects for the expression of the passions and taking as an 
inflexible rule never to act under the influence of passion. ? 

The active purgation of the spirit is, as we have already said, 
the more important purgation, for it constitutes interior morti- 
fication. Modern psychologists refer to the same thing when they 
speak of will power or training of the will. Regardless of the 
object which is presented to the external or internal senses, it is 
the will which must make the final act which determines the 
morality of the deed. However strong and enduring a temptation, 
there can be no question of sin until the will has given its con- 
sent. But sin, in the last analysis, is the choosing of self rather 
than God—doing our own will here and now rather than God's 
will. Therefore, the active purgation of the will means simply 
that the Christian must rid himself of self-love and become de- 
tached from his own selfish interests. Only as he empties himself 
of self can he be filled with the love of God. 

We must clearly distinguish between acts of the will and mere 
feeling or passion. To practice self-detachment does not mean 
that we shall like the practice. The will and passions are distinct 
faculties and it is quite possible that the passions will clamor for 


2 This does not mean, of course, that the Christian may never experience the 
movement of passion which is concomitant with his actions, but he should never 
act when under the complete control of passion, for such an act would not be 
a human act. 
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evil satisfaction while the will remains resolute in the pursuit of 
the good. The result will be pain and bitterness in the passions. 
But the mortified will seeks only to do God’s will, come pain or 
joy, and the day will come when the joy of the perfect love of God 
will make pain itself the soul’s sure testimony of the generosity 
of its love. 

The work of active purgation is not an easy task. For many 
souls it is the work of a lifetime. But it is a consolation to know 
that God does not demand the impossible. He asks each to do the 
best he can. And how can we be assured of doing our best in 
regard to mortification? First, we should seek a thorough knowl- 
edge of ourselves, with all our virtues and vices, evil inclinations 
and predispositions to virtue. Secondly, we should examine our 
consciences as to the performance of our duties of state in life. 
Thirdly, we should identify those persons, places, things, and 
activities which are special dangers or sources of temptation for 
us. Fourthly, we should proceed to the faithful practice of a mor- 
tification which is suited to our personal needs in view of the 
knowledge we have of ourselves. Then, with fidelity and _per- 
severance, we can be assured of receiving the crown of sanctity 
for having borne the cross of mortification. 
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The Value of Suf fering 
Richard Klaver, O.S.C. 


HERE is a selected group of friends and sympathizers of 

Christ who go through life with a desire to find the safest, 
the shortest, and the most reasonable road to perfection. They 
are the ones who happen upon the way which was traveled by 
the Man of Sorrows, and is marked by His precious blood and 
example. Man must suffer because Christ has suffered, and who- 
ever will take the right road and travel onward must travel the 
road which Christ has traveled. They understand that all is worth 
its price, and that sanctity cannot come to man but by means of 
suffering; and if it comes before suffering, it is none the less pre- 
served by suffering. With Christ, a man must be fastened to the 
cross, for the servant is in no way above his Master, and “‘it is 
enough for the disciple to be like his teacher.” ' 

Suffering can be the most beautiful thing on earth. It so great- 
ly ennobles a soul, that God gives it to His best friends as a 
precious gift, as He gave it to His only-begotten Son. If we will 
give ourselves to God in a state of suffering, and do it with all 
our powers; if we gladly accept suffering because God so wills it; 
if we do not wince and seek to escape it, then the Father, recog- 
nizing in us a true picture of His own Son, will be well pleased 
with us. 

The sufferings of an interior soul are manifold, as the suffer- 
ings of our Lord in His human nature were manifold; yet the 
heavenly Father is never so hard on us as He was on His Son. 





1 Matt. 10:25. 
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Our crosses are weighed and numbered and carefully measured 
according to our capacity of endurance. But, even if our suffer- 
ings constitute only a fraction of Christ’s sufferings, those who 
are united with Christ in physical or mental distress, are the 
choicest treasure of the Church. Their single-minded endeavor 
is to please God; they are wise with divine wisdom and know no 
other guidance but a perfect trust in God. 

Since the real worth of suffering is determined by the dis- 
interested love with which it is accepted, even the most insig- 
nificant sacrifices become invaluable in the eyes of God. There 
is no longer great or small when things proceed from a unity of 
purpose; and an equality of value results where there is uniform 
greatness of divine origin. Whatever a person does, if he does it 
in and through God, it is done in the most perfect manner. It is, 
likewise, a source of quiet happiness, and this happiness is so 
deeply rooted within the soul that it cannot be swept away by 
natural suffering. In fact, it rather seems that such sufferings are 
sent by God to His favorites in order to make them happy. 
Spiritual suffering, which forces the soul into the caverns of des- 
titution and loneliness, is of a more severe nature. But not even 
this form of agony makes the soul unhappy, because the loss does 
not move the soul away from God. It rather shows a decidedly 
opposite effect, for it draws the soul closer to God, the more it 
realizes that love without suffering is pointless. Incidentally, this 
shape of suffering forms a strong foundation for solid virtue. It 
is the portion of true, interior spirits, enabling them to make in- 
describable progress. 

In many cases, the sufferings of such souls do not exceed the 
natural, nor do they go beyond what God sends fervent souls in 
order to procure their perfection. God does not despise natural 
means to attain supernatural ends, and when He finds a good 
and willing natural disposition, He works along its lines, devel- 
oping all natural powers of soul and body, to act by their means 
to sanctify that soul. In other instances, these trials are really 
mystic and purpose to bring about a most intimate union with 
God. In either case, they perform a special service, for “‘as silver 
is tried by fire, and gold in the furnace: so the Lord trieth the 
hearts.” * The soul must be made to realize that the desired ob- 








2 Prov. 17:3. 
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jective, namely a more complete possession of God, warrants all 
the sufferings which a man can endure, both exteriorly and in- 
teriorly. The greater the union which God contemplates with the 
soul, the greater and the more intense will be His visitations in 
both bodily and spiritual sufferings. The soul must be humiliat- 
ed in its own sight and in the sight of others, before it is polished 
and burnt and made a perfect receptacle of God’s graces. It must 
see with full clearness what little good it is capable of, while act- 
ing by its own energy and following its own light. It must be- 
come ever more diffident of self and dependent on God, who 
alone can sanctify a soul according to His eternal plan. What a 
man does spiritually may not amount to much, but he can al- 
ways desire to do more. No one needs to be deprived of a great 
good will; and whatever a man wishes to be before God, provided 
the desire comes from a pure act of love, that he actually is. 
Daniel, the prophet, was blessed because he was a man of de- 
sires.? For the rest, if a man cannot be God’s as much as he would 
gladly wish, let him at least be as much God’s as he can. What- 
ever he be, let him be that to God wholly; and what he cannot 


“be to God, let him earnestly achieve it in desire, and it may well 


happen that such a person possesses God more in this state of 
privation, than he does in the state of possession. 


What does it profit a man to do great works for God, if these 
works are not inspired by God? Why should a man refuse any 
occupation, however humble, provided it be sanctified by God’s 
holy will? The direct result of this submission is a state of greater 
detachment, and the man who has been chastized by God will be 
very unassuming, grow amazingly kind and well-disposed toward 
men, and be happy to abound in ordinary virtue. It is in this 
way that God effects the purification of the soul, hushes all sound 
of earth, and draws the soul away from a distracting outside world 
to a peaceful world within. For the kingdom of God is within 
us, and a man’s service of God is perfectly balanced when he no 
longer acts under outside influence, nor presumes upon sensible 
fervor, but without any impetuosity waits on God with only one 
thing in mind: to please God in his every thought, desire, and 
action. 





3 Dan. 9:23. 
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Says Father Strappini: “Our Lord showed divine wisdom in 
not abolishing sorrow, in making sorrow of some sort part of 
the experience of every man. For it is sorrow which strengthens 
our character, hardens our resolution, elevates our purpose in 
life, and broadens our sympathies. ‘The man who has not his 
character strengthened, his resolution hardened, his purpose in 
life elevated, his sympathies broadened, is but the outward sem- 
blance of a man; he is a mere human butterfly, fluttering aim- 
lessly about from flower to flower as long as the sunshine lasts, 
and swept helplessly away by the first rain cloud that bursts over 
him. It would have been a poor service to humanity to have abol- 
ished that which more than anything else serves to perfect 
human nature.” 

Suffering is God’s answer to a full life. No one has known life, 
who has not known suffering; nor does a man deserve the prize 
of life, unless he has accepted suffering as a means of purification. 
If we would recognize the sanctifying achievement of suffering 
we would be quick to embrace it. Suffering is God’s accepted 
manner and way to prepare a void in the soul, which He alone 
can fill. But there must be nothing left of self, if the Holy Spirit 
is to satisfy the soul’s hunger to receive Him. It is the simple 
process of emptying the soul and filling it: emptying it of self, 
in order to fill it with God. This operation of the Holy Spirit is 
well-nigh imperceptible to the human eye, for as the soul acts 
on the body, so does the Holy Spirit act on our innermost facul- 
ties. Only when transformation has been accomplished, may we 
look back and, in a measure, understand God’s ways. But when 
a man does notice the action of the Holy Spirit and takes pride 
in it or otherwise acts with a certain sense of proprietorship, then 
he at once destroys the work of God. For a man must go out of 
himself, and stay out of himself, if the Holy Spirit shall have His 
way without interference. If a man be but silent, and bear with 
himself and with others sweetly, he may be confident that God is 
preparing him for great graces. But all this on condition that 
God finds a man in true poverty of spirit and devoid of all harsh- 
ness of heart, both internally and externally. For the man who 
is not at peace with his neighbor, is not at peace with God; and 
the man who is not at peace with himself and allows multiplicity 
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of work to keep himself divided, does not keep a clear ‘channel 
for God. Because it is not the work that hinders God, but the 
spirit of disorder in doing the work, and the lack of keeping God 
alone as the final objective of all activity. It would be a grave 
mistake to think that God would not enter, as soon as He finds 
a soul capable of receiving Him. ‘Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock. If any man listens to My voice and opens the door to Me, 
I will come in to him and will sup with him, and he with Me.” # 
Seek not far away, nor here nor there, for God is near, even at 
the door. There He stands and waits. Whomever He finds ready, 
He inspires to open the door and bring Him in. He is eager at 
hand and ready to enter, and the very moment that the door is 
opened, He will be within. For emptiness of soul cannot con- 
tinue: it must either be filled with God, or it will be filled again 
with self returning into it. And when a person objects that he has 
no feeling of God’s presence, the answer is that our feelings are 
not ours but His to control, as He sees fit. When He is within, He 
may show Himself or conceal Himself, as best suits His purpose: 
for ‘the wind blows where it will, and thou hearest its sound but 
dost not know where it comes from or where it goes.” 5 

When we are thus entirely emptied of self, we must wait upon 
God after the man of the Gospel who waited for thirty-eight 
years under his infirmity to be led down into the pool when the 
water was stirred, until our Lord happened along and told him 
to rise, take up his pallet, and walk.* How few there are who pos- 
sess that beautiful virtue of patience, and little they know how 
pleasing they are to God while they persevere in the blessed 
bonds of ignorance and darkness, being a captive of God’s will, 
until it may please Him to manifest Himself in the glory of His 
mercy. 





4 Apoc. 3:20. 5 John 3:8. 8 Ibid. 5:5. 








Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


RENOVATION AND ADAPTATION 


UCH is being written and spoken these days about the 

renovation and adaptation of religious life. Amidst the 
flood of literature on the subject it is satisfying to read such a 
clear-cut synthesis as that presented by the Reverend Joseph 
Gallen, S.J., in the November, 1955, issue of Review for Reli- 
gious. In this article, Father Gallen writes in part: 


The concepts of renovation and adaptation, as usually expressed by 
authors, partially coincide. If we separate them, renovation is to be con- 
ceived as the intensification of the entire religious life of every individual 
religious and of every institute. This implies a greater personal esteem 
and practice of the life of religious sanctity together with ‘a more univer- 
sally active zeal, a deeper sense of responsibility, and a greater con- 
sciousness of the necessity of progress in the works of the institute. In a 
word, renovation is a universal renewal of fervor; the movement under 
this aspect is primarily inspirational to a more perfect realization of the 
ideal of the religious life. Renovation is more important than adaptation. 
It is;idle to expect that a mere change of laws and observances will 
maké an institute holier or more effective in its apostolate. Renovation 
is a prerequisite to adaptation. Proper adaptation demands clear spirit- 
ual vision and the humility to admit that something may be better than 
what we have been doing in the past. A conspicuously universal renova- 
tion is also difficult of attainment... . 

Adaptation is change. A law, regulation, custom, practice, observance, 
or manner of thinking and acting should be changed when it has be- 
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come harmful or useless for the end for which is was intended, when a 
certainly better, means can now be found for that end, or when another 
means is demanded by the sound progress, necessities, or problems of 
our age. .. . Adaptation is not reform, mitigation, or relaxation. What 
it excludes is the principle of unswerving material conformity to every- 
thing done in the past. . . . Adaptation is life and recognizes that the 
law of life is gradual change and a mixture of the old and new. 


Among the matters to be examined for possible adaptation, the 
author lists the following: 


1. Greater care in the admission of candidates and more decisiveness 
in the early elimination of the unsuitable before perpetual profession. 

2. The establishment of a juniorate for sisters immediately after the 
noviceship, in which the young professed will complete their under- 
graduate education or training and continue their spiritual formation. 

3. A sounder doctrinal formation in the postulancy, noviceship, and 
juniorate. 

4. The elimination of the prominent externalism and formalism. 

5. Proper concept of the founder or foundress. 

6. Greater attention to the purpose and spirit of the vows rather than 
to their mere obligation. 

7. A schedule of prayer that gives proper emphasis to mental prayer, 
is sufficiently liturgical, and not excessive in the quantity or in the im- 
portance placed on vocal prayer. 

8. The direction of the works of the institute to the needs of our 
time, which in most institutes will consist of an emphasis on the works 
for the poor and the working class. 


SPIRITUALITY OF THE LEGION OF MARY 


Undoubtedly one of the most active and successful lay apos- 
tolates now functioning is the Legion of Mary. Since the fruits 
of such an organization are but the effect of the spiritual forma- 
tion of its members, the article in the September-October, 1955, 
Queen of All Hearts on “Spiritual Formation through the Tech- 
nique of the Legion of Mary” by Maureen Reilly, will prove in- 
formative to those not acquainted with the Legion. Of signifi- 
cance in the article are the following: 
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Thus it is clearly fulfilling the aim of all Catholic Actionists—that 
is—‘‘to restore all things in Christ.” At this point the Legion assumes its 
own particular character peculiar to it and distinguishing it from other 
forms of Catholic Action: the “restoration in Christ” is done through, 
with, in, and for Mary in a very real and personal manner. . . . 

The technique, the spiritual formation, the work, the spirit are one— 
in the beautiful simplicity that is Mary. They cannot be separated or 
departmentalized. One must understand the consecration the Legion- 
aries are trying to live every moment in order to have a grasp of the 
spiritual formation that comes through technique. The technique can 
be summed up in three words—-sympathy, understanding, and love. 
This sympathy, understanding, and love flow from the giving of them- 
selves to Mary and the subsequent living in complete dependence on 
her. There would be no technique if there was not first the spiritual 
formation of a Marian way of life... . 

Members of the Legion are very conscious that they have given or 
consecrated themselves completely to the Blessed Mother, that they might 
more easily and more surely reach Christ. By virtue of this they have 
given their entire self. The living of it will consist in trying never to 
take anything back. 

It is important to realize at this point that this consecration, this giv- 
ing of themselves to Mary and ultimately to Christ, amounts to a way 
of life and not a set of devotions. It embraces their whole life down to 
each moment and to the slightest happening. . . . Their work and in 
particular the technique of the Legion will be but another application 
of the consecration they are trymg to live. Through it all their absolute, 
complete, and entire dependence on Mary will be their path to Christ. 


THE NAMES OF CHRIST 


The latest volume to appear in the Cross and Crown Series of 
Spirituality is a spiritual classic from the pen of an Augustinian 
friar, Louis of Leén. The central theme of the work is that Christ 
is the beginning, the end and the foundation of Christian life; 
hence, a knowledge of Christ “is basic to all other discussions and 
studies, for it is the foundation of all other knowledge and the 
target toward which the Christian should direct all his thoughts 
and deeds.” To assist us in gaining this knowledge Fray Louis 
has unfolded in a remarkable manner the names applied to Christ 
in Sacred Scripture, ‘for these names are symbols beneath which 
God has hidden all that the human mind can and should under- 
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stand concerning Him.” Typical of the simple, lucid style is the 
following excerpt from the Chapter entitled, “The Way.” 


If we take the word in its proper sense, Christ is the way to heaven, 
for no one reaches heaven except by walking in His footsteps. Moreover, 
not only must our works (which are our steps) imitate the works which 
He performed, but our works must walk upon that way which is Christ; 
otherwise, if they depart from the way, they will be lost. A work that is 
not founded on Christ will not advance us toward heaven. Many souls 
who knew not Christ embraced poverty, loved chastity, and practiced 
justice, modesty, and temperance, and if one did not look closely at 
them, he would believe that they were following the path Christ had 
trod and that they resembled Him in all the steps of the way. But since 
their works were not founded on Christ, they were not following the 
true way nor did they reach heaven by the path they were following. 
The shepherd did not drag the lost sheep back to the fold by its feet nor 
did he push it in front of him, but he carried it on his shoulders. In like 
manner, we sinners cannot advance except upon Him and if we walk 
upon any other path, it will not lead us to heaven... . 

But since there are different kinds of roads or ways, some wide and 
some level and others narrow and uphill, some very long and others 
short and direct, so Christ, the true and universal Way, offers the wide 
and level highway to the weak so that they may travel without tiring, the 
narrow and steep path for those who are stronger, the winding trails for 
others, and still other ways by which they who wish to press on may 
shorten their journey. . . . Christ as the Way manifests two characteris- 
tics: height and freedom from obstacles. All who walk in Christ walk 
unimpeded toward the height, for the practice of Christian virtue always 
implies the improvement and advancement of the soul. . . . Secondly, 
the path of the just is smooth and free of impediments, because he who 
directs his steps in conformity with Christ is not impeded by anyone or 
anything, but uses all things to advantage. He does not dispute the claims 
and pretensions of others nor undermine their plans. He endures wrath, 
violence, and injuries. If they mistreat or despoil him, he does not con- 
sider himself to be mistreated or despoiled, but relieved of burdens and 
more free to continue his journey. 


COOPERATION FOUNDED ON SPIRITUAL VALUES 


In an address delivered in French by Pope Pius XII to dele- 
gates to the Fifth Annual Convention of the Congress of Euro- 
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pean-American Associations, on September 18, 1955, the Holy 
Father, while admiring the aims of the Associations to promote 
a better mutual understanding between the United States and 
European countries on an intellectual and cultural basis, gave 
the following admonition: 


But neither abundant and exact information nor purely intellectual 
understanding is enough to assure true collaboration. This requires a 
more solid basis than a simple desire for knowledge or the attainment of 
material advantages. Without doubt men can legitimately consider and 
pursue economic interests and often the improvements obtained in this 
domain stimulate social and cultural progress. Still it is important to go 
back to moral and spiritual assumptions, to the principles that determine 
the basic attitudes of individuals and nations. . . . The civilization of the 
Western peoples cannot sink into a materialism which, at least implicitly, 
finds its ideal in the enjoyment of the comforts of life. On the contrary, 
it must dedicate itself to liberating those spiritual values which are so 
bitterly opposed in many modern institutions. If it is more than evident 
that evil tendencies and the forces of degradation and destruction are 
unceasingly attacking the hearts of individuals and the collective con- 
science of nations, is it not necessary to work at all levels of the social 
structure—the family, places of employment and amusement, political 
and cultural organizations—to eliminate demoralizing factors and all 
that keeps egoism alive and encourages a spirit of pleasure or power? 
Certainly men are not lacking on both sides of the Atlantic who are 
eager to meet the demands of their consciences as faithfully as possible 
and to make justice and charity reign in their surroundings. It is they 
who must act, and We believe that basic Christian truths constitute the 
force best able to provide the theoretical and practical means for trans- 
forming this ideal into reality. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON SECULAR INSTITUTES 


The First Regional Conference on Secular Institutes, held at 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco, last July, proved very suc- 
cessful. A particularly good omen was the large number of the 
laity among the 300 persons attending. The principal themes 
treated were: “The Place of Secular Institutes in America Today’”’ 
by the Reverend Donnell A. Walsh of St. Mary’s Cathedral, who 
pointed out the remarkable growth of such institutes since their 
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approval by Pius XII in 1947: ‘“The Role of the Priest” by the 
Reverend Paul N. Zammit, O.P., of St. Albert’s College, Oakland, 
California; ‘““The Spirituality of Secular Institutes” by the Rev- 
erend John Ring. Discussions following the talks centered prin- 
cipally on how this dedicated life in the world is lived in prac- 
tice. The Conference appointed a Continuations Committee to 
handle inquiries from people west of the Rockies. Such inquiries 
should be directed to: Father Zammit, O.P., St. Albert’s College, 
6172 Chabot Road, Oakland 18, California, or to the Very Rev- 
erend Emeric Doman, C.O., The Oratory, Box 211, Yarnell, Ariz. 

A Southern Regional Conference was held at Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, on December 28th and 29th under the spon- 
sorship of Archbishop Joseph Rummell, D.D. The themes dis- 
cussed were similar to those of the Western Regional Conference. 

An invitation is extended to all interested persons to attend 
the Midwest Regional Conference, March 16-18, at the Lewis 
Towers of Loyola University, Chicago. Theme of the meeting 
will be “The Life of Total Dedication in the World.” 

Available from Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Indiana, is 
a pamphlet on secular institutes, edited by the Reverend 
Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. ‘This little booklet contains such informa- 
tion about secular institutes as their historical background, their 
canonical status in the light of papal documents, their nature, 
and finally their present and future status in America. 


PRAYER AND MEDITATION 


If numbers are significant, the wealth of new books and pamph- 
lets on the subject of prayer and meditation augurs well for the 
increase of spiritual life among the laity. The Bruce Publishing 
Company has two offerings. How to Meditate by the Reverend 
A. Desbucquoit offers some practical suggestions for the use of 
faculties in mental prayer and should prove helpful. Spurs to 
Meditation by the Reverend B. J. O’Brien is intended primarily 
for priests and seminarians, though all will find its reading 
profitable. 


Newman Press has published what has been described as a 
“down-to-earth, man-to-man” account of prayer under the start- 
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ling title of Hey You! with the subtitle of A Call to Prayer. It 
is written by an English priest, Father Michael Hollings. ‘The 
same press has likewise provided a reprint of the pamphlet, “An 
Easy Method of Mental Prayer’’ by the saintly English Dominican, 
the late Father Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. 

Evidence of a desire for a more doctrinal foundation to piety 
is the phenomenal success of My Way of Life, a popularized ver- 
sion of the Swmma Theologiae, written by the late Father Walter 
Farrell, O.P., and Father Martin Healy. It is now near the three- 
quarter million mark in sales. 
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Book Reviews 


THE MEANING OF THE MONASTIC LIFE 
By Louis Bouyer of the Oratory 

Translated by Kathleen Pond 

Kenedy, 219 pages, $4.00. 


This is quite emphatically no primer of the monastic life. Its author 
is not a monk himself. But a community of monks thought enough of his 
demonstrated versatility in kindred subjects to ask him to write this book. 
He expects the preface to be shocking to many of his readers, although 
there is nothing particularly shocking in what he says, i.e., no Christian- 
ity without tears, only one way for man to travel to God, the way of the 
cross. But he does say these things with a kind of intensity, which be- 
speaks his irritation at monks and nonmonks who harbor a lingering hope 
that there is some easier way for comfortable Christians. It is certainly 
his desire that the book with this essential message will reach beyond 
monastery walls, for he insists that monastic life is nothing more than 
the Christian life itself, whose Christianity has penetrated every part of 
it. He hopes therefore to produce an image of Christianity, lived in its 
ultimate consistency in the monastic life, which will reflect what Chris- 
tian perfection should be in all who seriously profess Christianity. 

The book is divided into two sections, theory and practice. The first 
part deals with the basic truths of divine revelation, brought to bear on 
the question at hand—what is a monk? To be a monk is simply to be 
an integral Christian, who will not allow the divine kingdom to fall 
upon him as it were unawares, but who takes it by storm in advance. 
Mystery engulfs the call from God. “For the mystery is this: Here on 
earth the word will never be heard, except to call us to go after it across 
a new silence into a deeper solitude. Not only once but continually and 
unceasingly does the attraction by which the presence draws us after it- 
self make itself felt.” But in reality the theme is more truly expressed in 
God’s search for man, than in man’s search for God. Pascal’s, “Thou 
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wouldst not seek me if thou hadst not already found Me” is better stated 
by, “You would not be seeking Me, if I had not already found you.” In 
other words, Thompson’s The Hound of Heaven is closer to the real 
expression of the quest than was Pascal’s. This sets the pattern for the 
rest of the book. The author proceeds then to depict the monastic life in 
terms of the angelic life, not directly with its connotation of purity, “but 
rather its heavenly character, in the presence of God, wholly consecrated 
to the glorifying of that presence.” This is to conceive the monastery as 
a kind of advance guard of the pilgrim Church marching towards 
heaven. 

The ultimate criterion of the monk is to be found in his attitude to 
death. Sought after day after day, death is the supreme evidence of his 
faith, his faith in Christ vanquishing death in himself, his faith in Christ 
present in his followers vanquishing death in them. This deep-seated 
mortification is ultimately nothing more than his witness given to Christ, 
the witness of his faith, which makes it clear that faith is for him not 
only an intellectual assent but truly the engagement of his whole being. 
It is noteworthy that monasticism arose in the Church at the end of the 
third and beginning of the fourth century when martyrdom was disap- 
pearing. Monasticism in the Church is nothing else than martyrdom 
reappearing under a new form required by altered circumstances. The 
Church in the first three centuries had the witness of the martyrs; for 
succeeding centuries she has had the witness of monks. For the monk, 
death is the great act of reparation through faith and love, so that by 
dying to a human life, he is born again to angelic life. 

Throughout the remaining chapters in the theoretical section there 
is a constantly recurring theme of the transcendence and majesty of God, 
matched by ruthless denunciation of anything that smacks of anthro- 
pomorphism, which looks on God as a comrade and an inexhaustible 
source of benefits continuously open for us to draw upon. This preoc- 
cupation produces one particularly seething passage. “We may be per- 
mitted to wonder whether with such phrases as the ‘good God,’ the 
‘little Jesus,’ and certain other childish idols of a Christian imagination 
which has become degenerate, God is not, as it were, dead for Chris- 
tians themselves at least as much as for those rebellious souls whom 
Nietzsche has provided with the formula of their ‘denials.’ Are there any 
more terrible and more irremediable blasphemies than those we utter 
on our knees imagining that we are thus glorifying Him whom we in- 
sult? The derisory image we form of God, and which is what we use 
when we claim to be adoring Him, offends Him much more directly 
than hatred, which is, after all, a misunderstanding.” This is nothing 
but erudite nonsense, offensive oversimplification. St. Thomas finds for 
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the use of metaphor in Sacred Scripture solid reasons of convenience, 
and good reason why the study of sacred truth is essential to the con- 
templative life, so that a mature concept of God may supplant imma- 
ture and childish images. 

The way of contemplation is described as in Spiritu, per Filium, ad 
Patrem. The monk is pictured as a man reborn of Christ, reborn no 
longer simply of chaos, but of death. He is the man of the Spirit. He is 
not merely living soul, but man living by the Spirit. His heart of flesh 
has become the temple of the true God. In him God begins to be all in 
all things. 

Being penetrated by the Spirit, the monk comes to understand that it 
is only through conformity and assimilation to Christ that he can ful- 
fill his role of witness. “It is the objective nature of the sacramental life 
itself which requires, at the same time as it establishes, the subjectivism 
of the ascetical life.’ Each member of the mystical body must go for- 
ward alone and stripped of everything to meet Christ alone, stripped, 
emptied of Himself in the embrace of the Cross.” So too, will this con- 
formity to Christ surely bring to him the inheritance of an adopted Son 
of the Father, and brother of Christ in glory. 

The second section, Practice, contains seven essays on the principal 
means provided the monk to fulfill his mission. Detachment, prayer, 
penance and mortification, work, reading of Sacred Scripture, more 
precisely the /ectio divina of the Benedictine tradition, the Divine Office, 
and finally the Mass. These essays are as practical as retreat conferences, 
applying the broad patterns and lofty principles of the theory section. 

It is understandably far the more readable. The author’s poetical 
presentation of the great truths often generates more heat than light, 
while his practical direction is sane and wise. The intransigence of pre- 
sentation which dominated the broad pattern gives way to some flexi- 
bility in its application. The active apostolate imposed on contempla- 
tives produces so many problems that a monk is instructed to flee bishops 
and women, and apparently in that order. A common objection to the 
psalms of the Office is that they seem to be, with the exception of a few 
verses, prayers which are definitely out of date for Christians. The curses, 
the cries of hatred or even the warlike atmosphere which we breathe in 
them are surely in irreconcilable antagonism to the Gospel revelation of 
charity. On the other hand the Church presents the Psalter to us as a 
Chirstian prayer, as the prayer of Christ in His mystical body, because 
she sees the New Testament as a definite superseding of the Old, by a 
kind of transposition, not simple abandonment. The struggle is still 
there, but it must be waged against a mysterious enemy who is both 
transcendent to mankind in general, hence not any of our brethren, and 
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interior to each one of us, which obliges us to apply to ourselves the most 
terrible words of the Psalter. 

On the whole this is a challenging book. Its poetical presentation of 
theology has its advantages and at the same time many disadvantages. 
This is no plea for brittle principles and conclusions but there must be 
a balance struck which will keep the verve of poetical expression and 
something of the exactness of theological expression. The theory section 
is formidable, and American readers are almost sure to sense an air of 
snobbish erudition in its presentation. The author’s sources are mostly 
limited to the first five centuries, as if Christian tradition and erudition 
ended there. St. Thomas is mentioned once incidentally. It certainly 
will not be every monk who will find its message comprehensible. The 
laity will find themselves confronted with no small task in deciphering 
the message and its application to their lives. However, in justice I must 
say that its serious perusal is bound at least to remove any doubt from 
the mind of the reader that Christianity without tears is possible. 


J. R. Gituts, O.P. 


THE NAMES OF CHRIST 

By Louis of Ledn, O.S.A. 

Translated by Edward J. Schuster 

Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality, Number 6 


B. Herder Book Co., 315 pages, $4.75. 


Another immortal exposition of the beauties of the spiritual life has 
been made available in English translation for the first time. Louis of 
Leén, Augustinian mystic and poet, lived during the age which wit- 
nessed the profusion of the spiritual writings of St. Teresa, St. John of 
the Cross, and Louis of Granada. Among his works are several com- 
mentaries and paraphrases of Scriptural books, and a number of tender, 
mystical lyric poems. 

The Names of Christ is his best known and most valuable contribu- 
tion to Spanish spiritual literature. It is the logical product of his life- 
long love and contemplation of Christ as revealed in Sacred Scripture. 
The inspired authors of Sacred Scripture have described our Lord by 
many names. He is “Bud of the Lord,” “Face of God,” “Mountain of 
God,” “Bridegroom,” “Lamb,” and, most simply, “Jesus.” Each name 
opens up vast vistas of God’s goodness and providence and especially of 
His role in the unfolding of the richness of divine life in the soul of the 
Christian. 
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Fray Louis, with the poet’s sense of drama, has presented his work in 
the form of a conversation among three friars of the University of Sal- 
amanca who had retired for contemplation in a retreat house of their 
community. One of them, Marcellus, had composed a paper on the 
names of Christ. The friars agreed to make this the basis of their com- 
bined meditation. They limit their discussion to those names which re- 
veal the infinite treasures of Christ’s human nature and the works ef- 
fected in man through Christ. 

In their opening discussion it is disclosed that the first name is “Bud 
of the Lord.” Related names, different in sound but identical in sig- 
nificance are, “Bud of Renown,” “Rod and Flower from the Root of 
Jesse,” and, simply, “Plant,” or “Root.” All of these terms are employed 
to help us to understand that Christ is the end of all things, the Fruit 
of all creation. 

So, in colloquy, the other names of Jesus are explored. But the proper 
name of Christ is Jesus, a name bestowed on Him by God. Marcellus 
explains that Jesus signifies health, the remedy for all of the ills of man’s 
miserable state. Moreover, this name embraces all other names of Christ, 
since whatever they signify has been ordered to make Christ the perfect 
Jesus. 

Dr. Schuster has done well by Fray Louis of Leén and has retained 
in English translation the delicate charm and lyricism of the Spanish. 


Joun Leonarp CaLLanan, O.P. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ANIMATE NATURE 

By Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. 

B. Herder Book Co., 354 pages, $4.75. 


The study of natural things, particularly of animate nature and more 
especially of human nature, is useful not merely in a technical sense but 
also in a spiritual sense, because it helps us to know more about God 
and enables us to direct our moral and spiritual life more efficiently. 
This book presents the somewhat abstract elements of the science of 
living things in a way that is well adapted to the needs of undergrad- 
uate students. The doctrine is sound and the presentation is clear and 
simple. From a careful study of the observable actions of plants, ani- 
mals, and man, questions concerning the existence and nature of the 
soul, its kinds and its powers are answered and we are given a good in- 
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sight into animate nature. Although the author calls this a metaphysical 
study, still the method and doctrine are not metaphysical in the Thomis- 
tic sense of this term, but are genuine natural science. 


WiLuiAM H. Kane, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Church Teaches (By Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary’s College, Herder, 
$5.75) is a work chiefly intended for priests, seminarians, and for those 
engaged in the college courses of religion and theology which have be- 
come so popular in recent years. Here is an excellent translation of im- 
portant Church documents arranged according to the principal headings 
of Catholic teaching, and prefaced by historical and dogmatic facts which 
provide a background for the evaluation of their doctrinal content. Not 
only students but professors of theology will find this book to be of great 
help in understanding what God has really taught man through revela- 
tion and the living teaching authority of His Church. Congratulations 
are due to the group of Jesuit professors who translated and prepared 
these documents for publication with a keen sense of scholarship and 
with an eye to the needs and capacities of students of theology. 


Hermits and contemplative religious are able to live out their lives 
in peace with little concern for changing conditions in the world around 
them, but the vast majority of men and women who seek to cultivate 
a spiritual life must live that life in daily contact with the world. One 
of their principal concerns must inevitably be the relationship between 
their Catholic faith and the secular world in which they must seek to 
“live by faith.” Sheed and Ward has issued a series of essays (Tolerance 
and the Catholic, A Symposium, translated by George Lamb, $3.50) 
by competent and, in several cases, renowned theologians who met in 
1951 at the Dominican House of Studies in Huy, Belgium, to discuss 
the attitudes that should be adopted by Catholics toward the changed 
world of the mid-twentieth century. While everything these eminent 
thinkers have to say will not command the immediate agreement of all, 
what they have to say is well worth while to all who attempt to think 
deeply about the world in which they live. This book is highly recom- 
mended, not because it presents final answers, but because it is pro- 
foundly stimulating. 


The Mystical Theology of Saint Bernard (By Etienne Gilson, trans- 
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lated by A. H. C. Downes, Sheed and Ward, $3.50) is the fruit of long 
historical research. The book presents a synthesis of the mystical doctrine 
of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. The author effectively disproves the position 
of some historians of theology who maintain that the mysticism of St. 
Bernard is essentially practical, without systematic form and character. 
The presentation of the doctrine is simple and clear. Almost half of the 
book is composed of appendices and notes, as one expects in a histor- 
ical study. But the general effect of the book is a deeper appreciation not 
only of the doctrine of St. Bernard but of the Saint himself. 
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